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ArticLe I. 
THE REJECTED FACTORS OF THE ATONEMENT. 


It is the fashion in our day with exceptional religious think- 
ers,—more so, we have thought, than in former days,—to claim 
that their departures from obvious Biblical and evangelical 
truths, recognize and contain the elements of the truths they 
depart from. An old-fashioned line of defence for an unsound, 
illogical book, or writer, was to affirm that accepted views were 
really not warranted by the word of God, and that the new, 
exceptional ones were the more Biblical. This made a square 
and open issue ; it was heterodoxy versus orthodoxy. When- 
ever the new view really was nearer to the sense of Scripture, 
of course it displaced the old. The modern refinement on this 
style of defence is to claim that the new view is not only more 
true but embraces the substance of the old one which it con- 
tradicts, and is more consistent with the truth contained in the 
old one than it is with itself. The new style is a difficult and 
perilous one, vastly more so than the old one, in that it attempts 
more. Dissentients of various sorts and degrees from the views 
accepted as evangelical adopt it. Some men honestly depart 
from the truth, it may be believed, in the interests of truth 
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itself. They would cast it into forms more defensible against 
assault and cavil. Some have a fatal facility of delusion in 
respect to cherished and peculiar notions, and fall incontinently 
into the vague belief that what is so precious to their own 
minds must needs be true and consistent with the truth held by 
the Christian world at large. With others the whole thing is 
policy. When some great and priceless doctrine has been 
attacked with intent to overthrow it, or to dismember or maim 
it, and the effect on Christian minds has been next to nothing, 
or a recoil, the affirmation is presently put forth that all that is 
good for anything in the doctrine has still been saved in the 
seeming effort at its destruction, only inconsistent and unrea- 
sonable elements in some old form of it have been climinated. 
Or else it is claimed that all the factors are, after all, preserved, 
only rearranged among themselves. Every theologian knows 
that it is quite possible to so readjust the clements of a truth 
that the significance—or relative significance—of some of them 
shall be sunk or quite lost ; and to bring certain elements into 
such relations that they shall be neutralized, and the doctrine 
itself seem to be a very different thing from what it is in the 
word of God. Ifa human statement of truth contains elements 
repugnant to Scripture or to reason—as many have done—it is 
the part of genuine reform to discover and expel them, leaving 
the revealed truth purer and stronger. And when the desire is 
to get rid of some essential element of truth, it is easy to repre- 
sent that this is only a superfluous or inconsistent factor of the 
human statement, and that its exclusion will leave the truth 
itself more agrecable to reason and more commanding to faith. 
And sometimes this will even be done with professions of 
attachment to the truth thus reconstructed, which reminds one 
of the love our political secessionists express for the Constitu- 
tion. Theodore Parker could claim the most exemplary fidelity 
to all religious truth while denouncing the Old Testament as in 
large part no better than old wives’ fables; and Benedict 
Arnold, in the letter lately discovered in which he renounces 
his commission from the Continental Congress, could “ beg 
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leave to assure” General Washington that his “ attachment to 
the interests of (his) country (was) invariable,” and aver that 
in going over to the other side he was “ actuated by the same 
principle that had ever been the governing rule of (his) con- 
duct in this unhappy contest.” 

It is not always possible, nor is it necessary, to decide where 
upon this scale an exceptional writer belongs who attempts, or 
accepts, this sort of defence for his assaults on evangelical 
belief. We propose only to test its validity in a particular case. 
We have waited to see if some other defence in that case would 
not be attempted. Time has shown that no other is possible. 
The pamphlet entitled, “ Dr. Bushnell’s Orthodoxy,” * is also 
entitled, “ An Inquiry whether the factors of the Atonement 
> The author disclaims 
all defence of Dr. Bushnell’s book ; but he also aims “ to give 


are recognized in his vicarious sacrifice.’ 


to the book reviewed an interpretation which is in harmony 
with its real meaning, and also with the received standards of 
truth in the church.” Whether this be not the sort of peculiar 
defence which is getting popular our readers can judge. “ The 
hope of these words,” says the pamphlet-writer, “ is, to help 
promote harmony and fellowship among those who read with 
different meaning the book here studied.” Intellectual or doe- 
trinal harmony must here be intended, or else indifferentism, 
i. e. fellowship on the assumption that though the vicarious 
sacrifice vitally departs from the “ standards,” that is of no 
consequence whatever. Not long after the publication of the 
pamphlet, a personal friend of Dr. B. reproduced its positions in 
one of our weekly journals,} and labored through several 
columns to show that the assault on the Atonement was “ an 
honest attempt to save all (!) that is vital and essential in the 
evangelical doctrine, discarding only (!) those scholastic con- 
structions and technicalities in which theologians are irrecon- 
cilably opposed to one another ;” in other words, “ discarding 
what is manifestly contrary to the moral reason, he (Dr. B.) 
includes all (!) that is practically true or essential in the com- 


* Noticed in the July No. of this Review. Tt The Advance Jan. 16, 1868. 
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monly received theories.”” We propose to show what he really 
discards. But we pause to say that having been promised years 
ago some sort of unification of Trinitarians and Umitarians 
respecting “ God in Christ,” from a similar “ attempt,” we are 
not sanguine about possible suecess in this instance ; and it is 
very clear that between those who hold the evangelical and 
those who put forth the so-called “ moral view” of the Atone- 
ment, intellectual “ harmony and fellowship” have not been 
increased by the Vicarious Sacrifice, or any defence of it, a par- 
ticle. Nor have we heard of any besides these two quasi-de- 
fenders of the book who have committed themselves to such 
notions. Dr. B. himself “has endorsed” the newspaper 
defence of his “ orthodoxy,” says the Advance editorially, “ as 
the best and truest account of his position that has been given.””* 
We are moreover told that the only difference between him and 
orthodox theologians is his “ comprehensiveness ;”’ which goes 
so far even that when he denies the evangelical doctrine, he not 
only includes it in his antagonistical view, but a great deal 
more ! which makes us wonder if black still means black in our 
mother tongue and white means white. Moreover we are 
assured that he is “ more orthodox,” in denying and denoune- 
ing cardinal truths, than those who adhere to them! In which 
it may perhaps be found that championship has gone a little too 
far. At least it will not be deemed strange if this boasting 
defence is now subjected to a little plain and honest analysis. 
Neither the pamphlet nor the newspaper article need detain 


us from the subject-matter. The former makes an impression 


* Probably the editor is not to be held to the full meaning of his words when he says: 
* The article in one number of the Advance showing that on the Atonement he (Dr. B.) 
substantially agrees with orthodoxy, while rejecting some of its words and phrases,”’ ete. 
He must mean attempting to show. If he sympathizes with Dr. B. as much as he seems 
to do he will not object to our applying to himself Dr. B.’s favorite custom of declaring 
that the “ mental content must be the opposite of the words he uses! The English 
Independent, indeed, familiar with the “ moral view,” in English theology, understands 
them in the common-place way, as they stand, and remarks: “If this be so, we in Eng- 
land have read Dr. B.’s books to very little purpose.” We have also, if this be so, an 
established English language to very little purpose, or a clearly defined science like 
Christian theology. Pardonable editorial haste in saying a good word for a contributor 
will probaby explain the lapse of the Advance. 
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of weakness upon the reader. Its circulation is limited and not 
likely to increase, unless criticism upon it shall bring it into 
notice. Its author is by no means so certain of “ Dr. Bushnell’s 
Orthodoxy ” as the newspaper writer, or else deems it prudent 
to speak with bated breadth. The points instanced by the former 
and eagerly reproduced by the latter are set forth in the pam- 
phlet as “ideas in or around the subject (of Atonement;) needful 
as a preparation for understanding it, or in the acceptance of it ; 
included in the Atonement or closely related to it.” This is 
inaccurate thinking enough. It can hardly be said that such a 
writer knows what the doctrine of Atonement is. But the 
newspaper writer, overlooking the confusion of thought, or 
hoping for no better materials for a defence, seizes upon these 
points and reaffirms them as veritable constituents of the 
Atonement itself! 

Manifestly the Biblical and theological conception of the 
Atonement, or,—to say it all in one phrase, the Christian con- 
ception,—is a complex one, and not simple, and may be ana- 
lyzed into its parts. Yet the most elementary laws of thought 
forbid our going outside of itself, into something specifically 
distinct, and entirely different, for the constituent parts. They 
may be called in mathematical phraseology “ factors,’ or in 
chemical parlance “ clements.” Six things are brought for- 
ward from without as held by Dr. B. and it is taken for granted, 
with a sort of quiet and oblivious assurance that is, on the 
whole, rather amusing, that these are elements or factors of the 
Atonement. We shall show, I., that they are not “ essential 
factors”? at all. The issue is a clear and direct one. Dr. B. 
may be extra-orthodox, as is claimed, on these six points, and 
his book may have great merit in other respects—as has heen 
heartily and handsomely acknowledged in these pages *—but 
these facts do not help him in this issue. They are outside 
matters, every one. When we say that the six points selected 
are, “ (1.) Divine Justice, (2.) Law, (3.) Punishment, (4.) Sin, 
(5.) Law dishonored by Sin, (6.) Law reinvested with honor 


* Art. on “ Dr. Bushnell’s Reconstructed Theology.” —Boston Review, April, 1866. 
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by the sufferings and death of Christ,’—it will be seen that 
our task is sufficiently easy. 

1. Justice. Did any one ever assume before that justice, as 
such, is an element of Atonement, as such? Would even the 
advocates of the penal view, so belabored in the Vicarious Sac- 
rifice, fail to make a distinction between them? Or if not, 
would they not at least claim that justice exerted in laying 
penalty on Christ is a very peculiar sort of justice? That a 
man holds ever so orthodoxly to common or specific justice in 
God, in its proper and distinctive sense, does not touch the 
question whether he holds to the Atonement, at all. Did 
any thinker ever fail to perceive that the Atonement of Christ 
is so distinct from justice that the former operates to deliver 
the sinner from the awards of the latter? Did any one ever 
hold that justice devised or executed Atonement? Was there 
ever, till now, any more danger of a theologian’s confounding 
the two than of his confounding—not to go far—penalty and 
merey? Are even common Christians in any danger of con- 
founding them? Divine justice as exercised, we suppose to be 
here meant, for the simple attribute, or subjective justice in the 
Divine mind, hardly can be. When we sing, indeed, 


“ Justice owns the ransom paid,” 


we sing of subjective justice in the Divine breast, but it is not 
a “ransom” which this requires of sinners, but punishment ; 
and it “ owns” that Christ’s payment is in an entirely different 
way from that which itself would point out and require. The 
justice which requires obedience of men, as men before moral 
action, need never be confounded with the justice which re- 
quires punishment of them as sinners. And although this last 
may be distinguished as both distributive, or related to the 
quality of character in men, and vindicatory, or related to the 
quality of governor in God, yet even the last is distinguishable 
from that other justice in God, which requires that if sinners 
are to be pardoned, something appropriate and adequate shall 
be done to protect government. The former acts only in indi- 
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vidual cases; this acts at large. The former acts on persons ; 
the latter upon interests of moral order on the whole. And 
this latter—justice in the wider governmental sense, synony- 
mous with general benevolence,—a sense rejected by Dr. B. in 
this connection, is not to be confounded with that justice which 
he recognizes, whatever it is. How can any one who knows 
how to look at the Atonement analytically and simply—in 
itself considered—above all one who “ rejects vehemently the 
doctrine that Christ was literally punished for our sins,” and 
regards “ the literal infliction of the penalty upon Christ” as 
‘a vindication of justice by an act of injustice,’ have ever so 
complex or complicated a conception of Atonement as to include 
justice ? Atonement being, in Dr. B’s view, a moral effect, he 
must claim that this moral effect is an act of justice (in dis- 
tinction from mercy) to make this confusion of thought even 
possible, which is only to fall again into confusion of thought 
(and terms)—justice being used for something for which it 
never was used before in relation to this subject since the world 
began. If it were only asserted that Dr. B. is as orthodox as 
the Old School theologians, it would be pertinent to show that 
he holds as they do to what he calls the Divine in-justice ; but 
how can he be proved to hold the view of Atonement com- 
monly held by others than the Old School, by exhibiting his 
views of justice, the claims of which (in everybody’s view,— 
but his) the Atonement obviates? It is very certain that the 
latter has some reference to the former—as that which pro- 
duces an effect in one way may refer to that which produces an 
effect in an entirely different way. Who would call the one an 
clement of the other because of any such relation between 
them? As properly say that Slavery is a factor of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 or of the Reconstruction measures which exclude 
it. This is so plain that we are inclined to apologize for stating 
it in so many ways. The Welland Canal has some reference to 
Niagara. What would an engineer say if Niagara were called 
a factor of the Welland Canal ? 
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2. Law. What can it mean to affirm that Law is a factor of 
the Atonement’ That it was lawful for Christ to atone for sin, 
or that he does it as an act or exercise of law? A factor is that 
which goes to make up something. If justice, which is the 
execution of law in a moral government, does not go to atone or 
help make up any atoning work, how can law, which stands 
behind justice, do this? Did the eternal moral law require 
Christ to atone? The Gospel is often, and truly, said to include 
the law, but the Gospel as a message of truth is more than the 
Atonement as a truth or fact, and that may include what this 
does not. Is it meant that the Vicarious Sacrifice is so 
* orounded in universal obligation” that it was enacted by God 
in accordance therewith? Even then the two are entirely dis- 
tinct. Dr. B. has tried to make the world believe that vieari- 
ousness is, in some proper sense, the law of all moral goodness, 
i. ec. a method, or mode, through which all goodness—human 
included—expresses itself; but even this notion (which puts 
another meaning on the word vicarious than the common one) 
is quite a different matter from making law in the statutory 
sense an clement of what is commonly meant by the Vicarious 
Sacrifice. To say that A. is a factor of B. is altogether the 
reverse of saying that B. is a factor of A.! The proposition 
that some sort of vicarious sacrifice is grounded in universal 
obligation, makes this an element of law rather than law an 
clement of it. But who does not know that both to God and 
to man the Atonement, instead of being made up by any kind 
of law, or coinciding in any way with law, cither on man’s 
part or on God’s—either as whole with part or as part with 
whole, is on the contrary a departure from law both in princi- 
ple and method? Even to affirm that Dr. B. regards the latter 
as an element of the former—whatever this may mean—is sim- 
ply to affirm that he does not hold the evangelical view, but one 
essentially opposed to it. 

3. PuntsumMent. What have we now in this new and odd 
theological analysis? Does Dr. B. believe after all that the 


Atoning Person was punished ¢? How could he have expressed 
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in words more fully the fact that he hates that conception with 
a perfect hatred? Is the “mental content” behind his words, 
after all, this, that he admires, accepts and loves it? If pun- 
ishment is one factor of Atonement, what, pray, are the others ? 
What would be congruous with it? Of course if it is, some- 
body is punished. It cannot be the redeemed, or else Atone- 
ment is no Atonement, or if they are punished in part then it 
is Atonement but in part. Something like this last view seems 
to be hinted at in the book at times, but this appears to be the 
result of the lack of distinction in the author’s mind between 
natural consequences, as following sin, and the penalty of sin. 
The former come under natural government, the latter occurs 
under moral government. There ought not to be, since Bishop 
Butler’s day, any confounding of the two, but they are evidently 
massed, or rather blurred, together in Dr. B.’s mind. It may 
thus be that after denying impatiently that Christ is punished, 
regarding Him as involved in the natural consequences of sin— 
the “ corporate evil”? of the world,—to use his misty phrase for 
a definite and scientific one,—and not distinguishing this from 
moral penalty, he swings back to the notion that He is punished 
after all. If he were a logical and self-consistent thinker, we 
should not suggest this explanation, or if he were not fond of 
representing theologians as falling back upon theories of doc- 
trine which they have expressly denied, or if he did not often 
in his theological disquisitions set about exploding an accepted 
conception of truth and then profess to reinstate it under 
another form. But whatever his defenders may mean by the 
blunder of classing punishment as a part of Atonement, it is 
clear as day that the received evangelical view makes no such 
blunder. Even those who insist on the word penal as charac- 
terizing Christ’s sufferings give it a peculiar sense, as we shall 
show presently, and do not speak of the Saviour as punished. 
4. Six. The height of the absurdity we are exploring would 
seem to be reached in classing sin as part of the Atonement. 
What can such things mean? The death of Christ, in the 


evangelical belie’, was for sin. This separates and distin- 
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guishes them at once. Who ever thought of saying “ A. is on 
account of B.,’” meaning thereby really that A. is part of B! 
That we may not seem to be pointing out absurdities that do 
not exist, we quote Webster’s definition of the word factor : 
“One of the elements, or quantities, which, when multiplied 
together, form a product.” Sin is on man’s part. We think 
that at least is clear beyond power of mystification. And the 
Atonement is on Christ’s part. By what bewitchment of lan- 
guage can it be said with any sense that man’s sin is one of the 
quantities which multiplied together make Christ’s work in 
atoning for sin? The pamphlet writer asks: “ Who has fol- 
lowed the consequences of sin, in all its woes, upon the indi- 
vidual and society, with clearer apprehension and fuller appre- 
ciation, than is (are) revealed in the sixth and seventh chap- 
ters of his Natural and Supernatural ?”’ Suppose we reply, no 
one, what of it? Need we say that neither question nor answer 
touch the point? The inquiry is: Does Dr. B. hold the essen- 
tial and vital thing in an Atonement for sin? Suppose a 
Southern politician were asked if he holds the Congressional 
doctrine of reconstruction, and he should reply: 1 agree with 
Congress respecting the evil of Slavery and Rebellion! The 
pamphlet writer claims that Dr. B. has strong views of guilt as 
arising from sin, and adds: “ This sense of guilt is what needs 


atoning blood, according to the common view. Of course, if 


one appreciates not this reflex influence of sin, called guilt, he 
will see less need of Atonement.” But suppose one asserts 
guilt and denies atoning blood—how can his holding the former 
prove that he holds the latter? Or suppose that in attempting 
to show that he holds “all that is vital and essential in the 
evangelical doctrine”’ of atoning blood, the best that can be 
done is to emphasize what he holds of guilt. 

5. Law pisHonoreD BY Six. Plainly the Atonement comes 
after sin has dishonored the law. And it comes to repair the 
dishonor. It does just the opposite of what sin does. Are 
opposites common elements, or can one of them be an element 
of the other? Is disease a constituent part of its cure? The 
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death of Christ magnifies the law and makes it honorable: by 
what propriety of speech can the bad effects of sin upon the 
law be said to help in this? Is it so marvellously and magi- 
cally the “ necessary means of the greatest good” that its tram- 
pling of law directly contributes to opposite effects and really 
exalts and consecrates it? The law is cast off and desecrated 
by sin, says Dr. B.; it brings law into contempt. “ We con- 
clude,” says the pamphlet writer, “that he acknowledges and 
enforces this factor of the atonement in harmony with all the 
church.” What a jump at a conclusion! The writer deter- 
mines from Dr. B.’s view of sin “from what grade he is looking 
at the Atonement.” This language recognizes after all, that sin 
is a standpoint outside of the Atonement from which to look at 
it. But not more so than the effects of sin upon law. All 
three are outside of it. A tyro in theology ought to be aware 
of that. Everything into which sin enters as an element be- 
comes thereupon and by consequence sinful ; but that anybody 
ever thought of logically implying that the Atonement is some- 
thing sinful by loosely speaking of sin as one of its constituents 
quite passes belief or comprehension. This would be more than 
a strange and singular defence of an assailant of the doctrine ; 
it would be reckless.* Everything into which the dishonoring 

* In defending his author from Prof. Porter's conclusion (New Englander, April, 1866,) 
that he scarcely knows the conception of penalty as held by others, the pamphlet writer 
says: “ Weare asking if Dr. B. has that conception of law and penalty, in the government 
of God, which is usually set forth in the doctrine of the Atonement.” Here the writer 
evidently confounds the books that treat of the doctrine with the doctrine itself. He 
comes nearer to accurate thinking when he adds “those views of divine government 
which have ever gone before and entered into this doctrine.’ If the Atonement is a 
measure of the Divine government of course a writer's view of the latter will color all he 
says of the former, and in this sense enter into it as well as go before it. But the setting 
forth of law and penalty, as such, is no setting forth of Atmement. In 1811 a publisher 
in New York issued a small volume, now forgotten, a copy . which is before us, entitled, 
“Sermons, Essays and Extracts, Selected with special respect to the Great Doctrine of 
Atonement.” It was the precursor of Dr. Park’s portly volume; Edwards and Maxcy 
appearin both. But the first and second discourses are Sinalley on Moral Inability and 
Natural Ability! Are these “factors”? too? The pamphlet writer's own views of pen- 
alty may be inferred from his defending Dr. B.’s notion that all retribution is in “ the 
economy of nature,” and his asking “ if God could not use a natural law for positive in- 
fliction, as truly as an angel's hand?” which is simply an attempt to obliterate an estab- 


lished distinction in language. “The truth is,’’ he adds, “ our knowledge of the positive 
inflictions of woe awaiting the wicked, is by no means definite enough to deny that God 
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effects of sin enter is itself dishonorable ; but that any rational 
Christian would lay himself open to be regarded as imputing 
dishonor to the great transaction which the doctrine represents 
is utterly incredible. 

6. LAW REINVESTED WITH HONOR BY THE SUFFERINGS AND 
DEATH OF Curist. This is the only so-called factor we have 
left to consider. And this is, of all, the one that most seems, 
the only one that even scems, to be a constituent part of Christ’s 
Sacrifice. And yet this is an efect of it, rather than a portion 
of it. A grand effect, indeed, the grand effect, possibly more 
valuable to God than the happiness of saved souls. It would 
hardly be so legitimate to compare the holiness of sinners saved 
with it, for their holiness were impossible without it, and it is 
chiefly before such souls that it is reinvested with honor. Dr. 
B. holds, it is claimed, that this is done by the sufferings and 
death of Christ. But before we can see that he thus recognizes 
at least one factor of the Atonement—as evangelical people 
hold it—we must find that he recognizes the cause of this rein- 
vestment of law as well as the effect,—for that is the real factor, 
instead of the effect,—and that he recognizes substantially,— 
we can only ask that it be substantially,—the same cause. To 
maintain that the lost honor of the statutes is restored by some 
other cause than that to which the orthodox mind everywhere 
and always ascribes this effect, is, we submit, just not to recog- 
nize this factor of Atonement. 

Now, according to Dr. B., Christ does not reinvest the law 
with honor in any peculiar sense or way, other than that in 
which the Father, the Spirit, and “ all good beings in vicarious 
sacrifice,’—of some sort, some sort that is not the orthodox 
sort, do the same, only in a higher degree. And this leaves 
out just what is vital to the orthodox view. And even this 
higher degree, as reached by the Son is not clear in distinction 
from what the other Divine Persons are asserted to do, except 


will use His natural laws as a chief instrumentality in the execution of his penalty.’ He 
asserts that God’s personal feeling is in his law as much as in His commissioning angels. 
All which is one continued attempt to sink the positive and personal in the natural. 
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that Christ seems to be represented as taking the sins and 


woes of men “upon his feeling”? more than they do, or to be 


“ corporately ” involved in these as the other Persons are not. 
Dr. b. appears to take it for granted that any kind of suffering 
by Christ, which honors the law that requires vicarious sacri- 
fice, as he thinks, of * all good beings,” will be of necessity 
Atonement. If he claimed that such a being could do nothing 
vicarious in the common sense in which all other good beings 
do, and could not suffer at all, except as expiation for others, 
this would be insisting on orthodox ideas sufficiently old and 
well-known. But on the contrary he protests that, though He 
suffers, it cannot possibly be by expiation. That is not this, by 
any means! That sort and measure of honor which he be- 
lieves Christ put upon the law is a quite different thing from 
that other sort and measure of it which orthodox believers as- 
cribe to a certain unique relation which His sufferings and death 
sustain to the law. ‘This relation, as we shall show, Dr. B. re- 
peatedly, continually repudiates. The effect even of Christ’s 
sacrifice which he refers to and recognizes is not the effect we 
all believe in: the cause is not the same. Everything produces 
its effect after its kind, and only after its kind. Its influence is 
of necessity according to its nature. 

The word satisfaction plays a large part in all treatises on 
Atonement. Dr. B. rejects it. There are those who contend 
that this is the most proper word to express the effect of 
Christ’s sufferings upon Divine justice, who at the same time 
deny that those sufferings can be properly said to be what jus- 
tice demands. On account of the relations of the Sufferer, aud 
His being who and what He is, justice is satisfied, they say. 
These sufferings are thereby made sufficient to justice, though 
they are not what justice demands. The execution of law would 
satisfy ; so do they. Various shades of orthodoxy agree in 
affirming this. It is anything but one of the “ scholastic con- 
structions and technicalities in which they are irreconcilably 
opposed to one another.” But by what transformation of the 


genius of language can it be made to appear that a “ solemn 
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deference paid to God’s instituted justice,” without satisfying it, 
—in any sense, ever so graduated and guarded,—can be the 
same thing, or have the same effect? Suppose any effect 
greater and other than that of mere deference ; how can the 
one be the same as the other? Suppose any lesser effect 
than that of literal satisfaction by Christ’s offering the self- 
same thing which justice and law demand; how can this be 
that ? * 

The champions who have come forward in behalf of the Vica- 
rious Sacrifice seem to be aware that if this last or sixth factor, 
so styled, fails them in the argument, all is lost. They are 
very anxious to make out some “ law-ward or Godward effect of 


? in the 


Christ’s work, as well as a moral power upon souls’ 
teachings of the book, apparently unaware that this is not 
enough to save them. Is it that particular effect which is with 


God the whole reason for the forgiveness of sins ?—as all evan- 





gelical Christendom deems of our Lord’s sacrifice. By no 
means. It is a “ Godward part in sustaining law,” which is, 
after all, “ but a means” toa moral power of influence on men, 
this last being “ the final end sought.” The account Dr. B. 
gives of the matter is just this! By His deific obedience, and 
by thus invigorating the law and intensifying its moral impres- 
sions, and by not interfering with retributive causes which are 
“ set in deep and firm in the economy of nature itself,’ and by 
Himself entering into the corporate liabilities of a sinful race, 
i. e. exposing himself to the natural consequences of sin, Christ 


* An example of the use of the word satisfaction in the little old volume of 1811, pp. 243- 
249, is to our purpose. It is contained in an Essay from the Connecticut Evangelical 
Magazine on the “ Nature of the Satisfaction rendered in the Atonement.” The second 
point made is, “ Why justice required satisfaction.” “The public and general good,” 
is named as “the great object which renders such a satisfaction necessary.” God “has 
to guard and defend the rights and privileges of His moral government. This benevolent 
justice,” (in distinction from distinctive and distributive justice,) “which looks over 
creation with a watchful eye, is that kind of justice which rendered the Atonement 
necessary.” i.e. it is an antecedent necessity, not a part of the thing thus made necessary. 
“ Christ hath made full satisfaction to Divine justice,” but “ the satisfaction which Christ 
has rendered is not such as to release the obligation of the sinner, and extinguish the 
claims of justice,” (distributive) “upon him.” All which, in respect to satisfaction as the 
article of Christ's honoring law by His death, Dr. B. vehemently denies. 
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produces a law-ward effect which gives God “a great part of 
His power to forgive.” No well-read Christian will ever be so 
thickened and muddled in his conceptions as to imagine that 
this is the Atonement as everywhere received. Whatever this 
is, in both parts,—in its nature and its relations to forgiveness, 
—it is a thoroughly distinct thing. 

It is not so much close or deep thinking that is required to 
appreciate the points now made, as it is simple clementary 
thinking. Grant that Dr. B. holds every one of the six so-called 
factors ever so firmly. If they are not, after all, factors of the 
Atonement, as such, what boots it? And who can fail to see 
that they are not? What becomes then, of the singular boast 
that he is so “ extra-orthodox ”’ upon those points as to be more 
orthodox upon the other point, the Atonement properly so 
called, than evangelical men ? 

Let us now adyance to the question II. Does Dr. B. recog- 
nize the peculiar and real factors of the Atonement, which his 
expositors have missed, or does he expressly, utterly, repeatedly 
and vehemently reject them? We shall show that he rejects 
them. And this twofold showing may be deemed sufficient. 

We are bound now to state, not the elements combined in any 
peculiar or extreme evangelical view, as held by any school or 
party of orthodox men, but the factors which are common to all 
orthodox views,—and only these. And it is not necessary to 
state many or carry the analysis very far. Indeed any one 
essential clement, held in common among evangelical people, 
—(though manifestly the number is more than one)—which 
shall be shown to be rejected by Dr. B. will be sufficient. Our 
first point being made out, the actual defence of his book falls 
to the ground: the second point, to which we now advance, 
being also made out, no defence is possible before the evangel- 
ical community. The only thing left to be done by his cham- 
pions will be to show that the evangelical view is not orthodox ! 
But as this would be logically suicidal to the writer who claims 
that Dr. B. holds “ all that is vital and essential” in the evan- 
gelical view, it will not probably be attempted. 
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Our only doubt as to the conclusiveness of our analytical and 
logical endeayor—in either or both parts of it—arises from the 
odd character of the tactics introduced into the controversy. 


They are certainly not theological or English. If generally 





adopted, argument would become utterly impossible, save on one 
side, for the disputant on that side could always claim his oppo- 
nent’s ground as well as his own. Whether it is a compli- 
mentary style of vindicating a writer on such subjects to urge 
that he does not say what he means or mean what he says ; 
that behind his language contradicting accepted truth, are mean- 
ings of thought that contradict his language,—we will not say ; 
but it certainly scatters all trustworthy reasoning to the winds. 
Proceeding in this method, or rather denial of method, it may 
appear that Dr. B. does not hold the six factors after all! for 
he who is orthodox when he utters the contrary, may, by the 
same token, be the contrary when he utters orthodoxy. It is 
hard to prove cither this or that, as to his teachings from the 
words of a writer that are so handled in a defence, which he 
seems, curiously enough, to accept as the best that is possible. 
ut we pass over within the lines of Atonement properly so 
called, and proceed to state a few of the real factors of it, and 
show Dr. B.’s unqualified and energetic rejection of them. 
There will be no necessity of proving from accepted theologians 
that these are real vital elements, for they will be recognized on 


all sides as soon as stated. It may be well however to have 


before us an accepted definition or two of Atonement. Most of 


the older ones are too little analytical for our purpose ; they are 
hardly definitions at all. A recent one is that of Dr. Pond, 
(Curistian THroLocy, p. 405.) The word, “as now used, 
denotes not so much a reconciliation, as that which is done to 
open and prepare the way for a reconciliation. As used by 
evangelical Christians, it refers to what has been done by our 


Lord Jesus Christ, to open a way for the recovery and salvation 


of sinful men, so that a reconciliation may be effected between 
them and their Maker.” That of Dr. Hickok, when Professor 


of Theology at Auburn Seminary, was exemplarily brief: “ By 
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Atonement is meant the ground on which sin may be forgiven.” 
The figurative terms in which these definitions are couched 
differ, yet the definitions in themselves are one and the same. 
Neglecting the form of language as immaterial, all evangelical 
definitions and views of Atonment contain, as one factor, the 
conception, 

1. That the design of Christ’s sacrifice, its specific object, 
was to affect directly and immediately the objective relations of 
men to the administration of Divine Law. It was to be fitted 
to produce a change in those relations in certain circumstances 
and under certain conditions. It was to release them from the 
claims of the Law in every instanee in which there should be 
a change of heart, Dr. B. denies. The sacrifice, he says, is for 
a subjective effect, not objective ; that is its direct and immedi- 
ate tendeney by design, not this. It makes the pardon of sin 
immediately possible, through its own relations to the Moral 
Governor and His Government despite the claims of justice, 
says the evangelical world. Not so, says Dr. B. in denial, only 
mediately possible through the moral effect upon the sinner. 
“It is very commonly asserted,” he remarks, p. 151, (in a chap- 
ter entitled “ Christ’s main object is the healing of souls,’’) 
“that Christ is here for another and different main object, viz. : 
to suffer before God’s justice, and prepare, in the satisfying of 
that, a way of possible forgiveness for men. From this I must 
dissent.” “ This is no principal matter in His work.” Ob- 
serve that the point here is not whether men are forgiven, or 
delivered from the claims of justice. Any Socinian will admit 
this. Dr. B. admits it, but denies that Christ’s sacrifice was 
intended to effect this directly and immediately as an oblation, 
or to act upon the sinner’s liability to punishment, save only 
indirectly, mediately and remotely, through the intervention of 
amanward effect first produced, and as a consequence of it. 
This intervening manward effect evangclical believers hold is a 
subjective condition of the proper fulfilment of the great design 
of the Atonement in individual cases; in this connection, so 
far as individual men are concerned, it is a condition prece- 
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dent ; but it does nothing towards giving validity or virtue to 
the Atonement in itself considered ; in Dr. B’s view it gives the 
latter all the virtue and validity it has. Socinians reject the 
word “ vicarious.” Dr. B. attempts to change its meaning, ex- 
pelling from it all its peculiar force. He will not have it mean 
that the Great Sacrifice comes between the sinner and the ad- 
ministration against which he is an offender ; it comes instead, 
between the sinner and sin. He admits that something is 
“done for the law before government,” by the Saviour, but it 
is done “ by His powerful ministry and doctrine,” p. 433, not 
by His sufferings which are directed another way, to the pro- 
duction of their proper and only direct effect on the moral state 
of the soul. “ The suffering life and death of Jesus are the 
appropriate and even necessary equipment of His doing force 
in what He undertakes for character,” p. 155. Nor is the 
point, on the other hand, whether men are regenerated in char- 
acter, as a result of Christ’s whole work ; everybody admits 
this, and that this was His ultimate end so far as man is con- 
cerned, but not His chief end or ultimate on the whole, unless 
something created and regarded by God ab extra is greater 
than Himself.* But the question is whether the passion and 
work of the Son of God take first effect upon the moral charac- 
ter of men,—as being only a spiritual influence, or intended 
only for their influence on men,—or upon the penal liabilities 
and governmental relations of men, i. ¢., which of the two ends 

* Governments among men “ exist for the good of the governed.’’ The governors are 
of the same rank of being with the governed. The Divine Government is of another 
order; the Divine Governor of another rank of being. His glory is a higher end than 
the good of men or angels. This seems to be ridiculed by Dr. B., pp. 374, 5, where things 
and creatures eternally thought as possible are made Ilis eternal ends ab extra in such a 
sense of worth or dignity as to deny that from eternity He acts for Ilimself pre-eminently. 
The thinking and language are, however, so loose, that we cannot be sure of the drift of 
the passage. But everywhere God's side of government is made tributary to man’s. If 
man has in his nature more quantity of being,—not to say, if he has in his character 
more quantity of excellence!—this is all very well, not otherwise. And this whole 
“Moral View,” so called, inverts the proper dignity and rank of ends in our Lord’s work. 
It tells us nothing new in contending that the rencvation of men cannot be separated 
from Ilis sacrifice. The extremest Old School Presbyterian avows that; the orthodox 
New England theology has always insisted on that, with iteration and reiteration. But 


it elevates it above its proper place in the scale of ends, and makes the last first and the 
first last. 
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logically has precedence of the other. The accepted doctrine 
of Atonement says the latter; Dr. B. denies, and asserts the 
former. His “ Atonement” therefore is nothing but reconcilia- 
tion, and no Atonement at all; nothing but at-one-ment, as he 
calls it, following a fashion set by the Swedenborgians ; it is 
not towards God as Moral Governor, but towards man. “ It is 
not,” he affirms, “ that Christ has done something before God’s 
throne, and wholly apart from all effect in them, to make their 
acceptance possible.” This phrase “ wholly apart”? may mean 
one thing or another, less or more. If it means without any 
reference whatever to a future effect in them as one of its 
ends, this is simply absurd, for Christ would have never done 
this “something before God’s throne,” if it had not been on 
their account, or if such an effect in them had not been one of 
His ends. But if it means, again, that this effect in them, 
which is to come after, forms no part of the Divine validity of 
what Christ does beforehand to make their acceptance possible, 
then it is simply common sense to say that it must be consid- 
ered as done wholly apart from all effect in them. Grammati- 
cally the phrase in question goes with the first member of the 
sentence, of course, not with the last. Had it been so con- 
structed as to raise the question whether a sinner’s acceptance 
is possible without a moral change in him? we should have 
asked, what evangelical man,—theologian or unlearned Chris- 
tian of any intelligence, ever held such a notion ? 

We may seem to be dwelling upon the articulations of Atone- 
ment in the scheme of salvation rather than upon a part of 
Atonement itself. But the question, what is Christ’s sacrifice 
for ? is substantially the question, what is it? Decide the point 
where His work must join on to the lost condition of man, and 
you decide what His work is. For while a simple exhibition 
of God, nothing more, may be supposed to work as an influ- 
ence upon the human heart—and to the development of this 
idea the larger part of Dr. B.’s book is devoted—it must be a 
new transaction of God which shall effect a change in His gov- 
ernment. Whether the influence is possible without the trans- 
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action, whether a new exhibition of God is not necessary, the 
old manifestations of Himself being neutralized by sin, we do 
not now inquire. Man is lost in himself and lost before the 
throne of His Infinite King,—doubly lost. Certain it is that 
that which looks first to repairing the ruin sin has wrought up- 
war, if it be also effective to repair the ruin wrought inward, 
is most worthy of God, and on all accounts desirable for man. 
And we gain nothing by making the greater and higher a mere 
pendent of the less; even if it could be shown that we secure 
the greater by securing the less. To quote all the passages in 
which Dr. B. denies that the death of Christ takes immediate 
effect upon the objective relations of a lost world would be 
quite needless. The Bishop of Argyll, writing to the London 
Spectator, to clear himself, as a Broad-churchman might be ex- 
pected to do, from responsibility for the phrase in the letter 
issued by the Pan-Anglican Synod, “ reconciled the Father to 
us ’’—observes, with emphatic propricty of English theology, 
“it is not too much to say—although it is, no doubt, because a 
false view of it lies at the root of the perversions of the Roman 
‘mass’ and the Calvinistic ‘ substitutions ’"—that the study of 
the nature of the Atonement has had as yet too small a place 
in our theology. We search in vain,’ he goes on to say, * for 
a proper (i. e., a Broad-Church—* Moral—View ’—) treatment 
of it in the Fathers. Luther, no doubt, recownized it in its 
truth, although stating it obscurely, but it is yet for us a great 
and glorious, but half-open volume. He who knows most now, 
knows best also that he knows it not as he oueht to know. 
Shortly, however, we may be sure that it was a manifestation 
of the love of God to man, and not the history of a work of 
the Son opening a fountain ‘of merey in the heart of the Father, 
which is the basis of the Atonement. It was not a conflict of 
Divine attributes harmonized by the work of the Son, but a 
victory of good over evil, of Divine righteousness over human 
sin. It is God manifest in Christ; the heart of God opened, 


and merey and judgment seen enduring forever, no way of es- 
cape from punishment, but from sin, and so, by this means from 
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its consequences.” An evangelical Englishman could hardly 
be so obtuse as to fail to see that the Broad Church bishop was 
stating his rejection of the evangelical doctrine. And a reader 
of Dr. Bushnell’s book can hardly fail to realize that he rejects 
this commonly and universally recognized factor of the doc- 
trine, which affirms the Divine end in it, and the way in which 
it contemplates effecting human salvation. 

2. The atonement produces this objective effect by removing 
the difficulty that prevented the exercise of Divine mercy. 
Men still go on attacking and bombarding the notion that God 
is too hard-hearted and malicious to forgive sin, and that the 
Son by his pains softens the Father’s heart towards men, as if 
this were a common evangelical tenct. To conecive of such a 
softening of infinite and unreasonable rigor it is quite necessary 
to put those to whom the Father is to be softened into the place 
of the Son, and suppose the former naturally insusceptible to 
suitable pity toward his creatures. How baseless the imagi- 
nation is that such a view is held in New England is easily 
shown by a single quotation from the volume of 1811, before 
quoted, Atonement “ was not surely required for the sake of 
rendering God abundant in goodness, and ready to forgive. 
His moral nature is immutable, and can admit of no alteration. 
There is no want of compassion in him. Had nothing required 
the sufferings of Christ in the Atonement, but a want of pity in 
the Divine mind, they might have been spared. We must take 
heed that we do not conceive of God as being unpropitious, 
malevolent and revengeful. We must not find the ground of 
the Atonement to lie in any such spirit of animosity.” He 
doth not willingly afflict or grieve the children of men, and if 
the woe that is to be visited upon sin were not penal there 
would be no diffieulty about the exercise of His infinite and 
eternal mercy. That difficulty arises in an entirely different 
quarter and from an entirely different source from any imagin- 
able lack of pity or merey. He hath no pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth, and pain in itself considered He has no dis- 


position to decree or allow. This is the evangelical view of 
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this point. But there are obstacles of another sort in the char- 
acter, government and infinite interests of God, and the nature 
and relations of holiness and sin, which no subjective moral 
change in men,—nor any work of Christ,—whose end is such a 
moral change,—can remove. This is an elementary conception 
of the Atonement in the view of evangelical men, Dr. Bush- 
nell denies again. There is no necessity “ for any compensa- 
tion at all to God’s justice for the release of transgression,” 
save what is incidental to the manifestation of the righteous- 
ness of God in Christ. His personal character is enough as 
seen without anything being done in His government. If He 
shows by the Christly exhibition he makes of himself that he 
is true to the law of right conceived to exist “ before govern- 
ment,” i. e., irrespective of the very circumstances in respect 
to which He needs to show that He is true to it! This is suffi- 
cient. God indeed has no justice that does not give way to 
mercy, eternally; they are “co-ordinate and co-operative” ; 
they “ are co-factors, working together in the instituted govern- 
ment of God”; “there is no principle which any human being 
can state, or even think, that obliges Him, on pain of losing 
character, to do by the disobedient exactly as they deserve” ; 
mercy gives an equal support with justice to what is conven- 
iently called his “ impersonal law” ; “ God never expected and 
never undertook, calling that His government, to bring His sub- 
jects on, and consummate his purposes regarding them, by 
statutes and penalties of justice” ;* “ God’s instituted law really 
commands (shades of Justinian and Blackstone!) through love 
and sacrifice”; mercy may take the place of justice without 
subverting it at all! “as lifting a weight from the ground does 
not subvert the law of gravity” ;— the former magnifies the lat- 


* Dr. B. mingles both general and distributive justice, p.372, and here seems to deny 
them both. 

t This is borrowed from the discussion of miracles in Nature and the Supernatural, 
without a suspicion, apparently, of the utter difference between the two cases. The 
question is not of a law, or prevailing, general fact, of justice, but of the perfect exercise 
of it onthe part of God, and a single instance of exercising mercy when of right He 
ought to exercise justice, subverts justice in that instance, and subverts or destroys the 
character of God, as a being of perfect justice, at the same blow. Such interactions of 
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ter; the latter is even (wonderful discovery by some new analy- 
sis and philosophy) transmutable into the latter, “as motion is 
heat, or convertible into it, and heat into motion, and both into 
light, and all into chemical affinity,” or as muscular foree—ac- 
cording to the physico-psychologists—is convertible into mental 
power. “Still there is obviously something due to God’s dignity 
in the matter” of sin against Him; but as mercy and justice 
“stand fast together, as they have eternally,’ and “go along 
with” each other, that will take care of itself. “ Justification 
need not have any reference to God’s justice; probably has 
not.” Forgiveness is easy enough; it is “an inward change” ; 
“no ground of forgiveness is wanted ; but only that the forgive- 
ness itself be executed in a way to save all the great interests 
of eternal authority and government.” The pamphlet-writer 
seems indeed to be logically staggered here. He says of his 
author: “ He denies under one word what he exactly affirms 
under a synonymous sentence immediately following.” Not 
even the ingenious doctrine of “ mental contents” can save him 
from contradiction. But taking all his words together, Dr. B. 
evidently means that the moral effect on the sinner is all the 
“ way of saving” authority and government that is needed. 
Future obedience makes up for all past disobedience. ‘“ God 
forgives ; or, what is the same, accomplishes the restoration of 
fallen character.” In short, forgiveness is not real forgiveness 
if there is any ground for it in the removing of theocratic ob- 
stacles. ‘ Christ, in what is called his vicarious sacrifice, sim- 
ply engages, at the expense of great suffering, and even of 


death itself, to bring us out of our sins themselves, and so out 


mercy are simply interactions of infinite dishonor. Curiously enough, in all this exalta- 
tion of mercy at the expense of justice, assuring us that “‘no compensation is wanted”’ 
by one of these co-factors if the other prevails over it, i. e., by justice if mercy displaces 
and subverts it, for by ‘‘the revelation of future punishment,” (doctrinally by Christ,) 
and the inauguration of Christ as judge of the world “ the justice factor is even confirmed 
in its rigor,”—as they will learn by experience who reject the Atonement as a moral effect 
—no intimation is given that the rule would work both ways, as in a case of real co-fac- 
tors in government it should. Were justice to displace mercy, by the same token there 
would be no necessity for any compensation to mercy for the punishment of those morally 
renewed or “ new charactered,” which even Dr. B., we imagine, can see is absurd, and a 
simple denial of an inherent distinction in things that differ. 
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of their penalties.” Behold the Lamb of God! does not mean 


at all, Behold him as an oblation! He docs not so take away 


the sin of the world. It simply means, Behold the power of 


God upon character! “ Christ is here to regencrate or new- 
create fallen character”; that is the whole story. 

Dr. Bushnell tries to get rid of this whole subject of the 
ground of forgiveness by pronouncing it “no subject at all,” 
which is only another way of rejecting the factor of Atonement we 
have now under consideration by asserting that it is nota factor. 
If it is not, all evangelical thinkers will say, then there is no 
such thing as Atonement. Ile attempts to evade the adjust- 
ment of his scheme of reconciliation by a mere moral change 
to the necessities of a perfect government by sweeping govern- 
ment from the field. Early in his book, before he comes to the 
real subject in hand, which he reaches in the middle of it, (pp. 
266-295, et seq., “ The Antagonism between Justice and 
Mercy,’’) he says, p. 234, “1 now propose a distinction, which, 
as far as it goes, takes the subject quite away from all the gov- 
ernmental figures, allowing us to speak, or to reason of law and 
justification, (1) without being dominated by such figures—the 
distinction, | mean, between law before government, and law by 
government.” The trouble about this distinction is, it has 
nothing whatever to do with the case. We come into the 
world—the whole race of us—under government. It is an 
attempt to substitute law as mere precept or principle (if that 
be law) for statutory law. It is simply an evasion. We are 
here after law is enacted as Divine statute, and only after this. 
As soon as Adam or Gabriel was created, law before government 
was such no longer, but supported by “ instituted government.” 
Nothing is plainer. And when Dr. B. talks about “ govern- 
mental figures,” he apparently does not know—and much that 
he says about analogies looks the same way,—that there is no 
figure about it. Divine government is just as literal as human; 
and the Divine governor as literally a governor as any human 


one. Having sketched his insubstantial shadow of law before 
government or without government, (i. ¢., with all that is 
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material to the case ot this world left out, which must be 
redeemed, if at all, under law by government, )* he says: “ Here 
then, is the want and true place of redemption. (1) It must 
have some primary and even principal reference to the law 
before government, and not to any instituted law, or statute, or 
judicial penalty existing under that. Zverything God does in 
liis legislations, and punishments, and providential governingss 
of the world (mirabile dictu !) is done to fortify and glorify the 
law before government. (!) All that He will do in redemptive 
suffering and sacrifice, revolves about this prior Everlasting 
Law” (which dropped this character at least six thousand 
years ago,) “in the same manner.” And after all his attempts 
to get rid of government here as that in which the difficulty of 
exercising mercy to sinners resides, (which does not exist, by 
supposition, in law without government,) he is obliged to vir- 
tually admit the difficulty he has whistled down the wind, by 
saying that justice “ requires to be done as means to ends in a 
way of maintaining government,” and confessing that the fact 
that God does maintain a government over sinners “leaves it 
optional with Him to do by His enemy better than he deserves, 
whenever he can do it without injury to the public interest of 
government.” Only, that by asserting mercy to be a co-factor 
in government with justice, he denies that any injury can really 
he done to justice, by sacrificing it to mercy, without supposable 
compensation of any kind whatsoever. 

3. The method of removing this difficulty in the way of exer- 
cising mercy to sinners is substitution. Atonement loses all the 
meaning it has gotten in evangelical belief, if this conception of 


substiaution is excluded. Dr. Bushnell renounces the meaning 


* IIe scoms to be aware of this fact at one point, and yet does not know its logical use 
at all. Pages 246, 7, he says: “There is really no such precedence in time, but only a 
precedence of rational order,’’ (or of thought.) “ Instituted government is, to all created 
subjects of God, as old as ideal principle, and they never had a moment under this, before 
coming under the other. My whole object in tracing this supposed precedence of time has 
been simply to get certai: distinctions of idea unfolded, that will serve the future uses of 
my argument. (!) The spposition is a fiction,’ &e. And the use made of the fiction is 
in contriving a fictitious i::dication of God’s rectoral honor entirely aside from Hjs rectoral 
justice. See p. 428. 
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and denies the substitution. Christ, in his view, suffers not for 
men, but with men. The old Socinian martyr theory is not 
quite enough: adopting that as far as it goes, he adds on to it 
the notion of our Saviour’s suffering, as a perfectly holy person 
is not supposed by the mere martyr theory to do, with sinners 
by sympathy and participation. The phrase “in their stead,” 
in every possible sense of it, he rejects. In a certain general 
sense, the Unitarians have always admitted that Christ died for 
men, i. e., for their benefit. This Dr. B. also admits in a sense 
somewhat strengthened by his conception of the immediate 
effect of all that Christ does and suffers upon their moral state. 
And what He suffers is simply the natural consequences of sin 
in this life intensified by His holiness and divinity. 

Thus, in the chapter on “ Christ’s Object the Healing of 
Souls,” the language in I. Pet. iii. 18: “suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust,” is denied to mean a suffering of penalty,* 
and all its meaning is confined to the object or human effect 
“bring us unto God,” all methods of accomplishing the object 
being ignored. So Gal. i. 4, “gave Himself for our sins,” is 
thus commented on: “It is not from God’s justice, not from 
any future wrath, that Christ will deliver—no compensation to 
God’s law is even thought of—but He gives Himself to deliver 
us from a state of evil now present.” John xii. 32, “ And I, if 
I be lifted up,” ete., is thus explained: “He is going to the 
cross for men, and by that powerful argument He will draw 
them, as by new-born affinities, away from their sin.” Every 
passage that has the idea of substitution in it, is eviscerated in 
a similar manner. All that is said of forgiveness minus any 
ground for it, of Christ’s work being a power of justification 


* Oddly enough he elsewhere asserts this very thing. For penalty is all through the 
book represented as merely natural consequence: all evils that follow sin are punishments; 
and then as Christ came into all the evils of men’s earthly condition, and was “ made 
subject” to them, “ this condition of evil is, in some important sense, a penal condition.”’ 
That is, the non-penal condition is, after all, penal! What boy’s play of thought is this. 
Even the proper meaning of the word penal does not seem to occur to such a writer. 
Eternal suffering is no more penal than temporal chastisement. Indeed, “ The doctrine 
of endless punishment was never anything but a version of the fact that retributive causes 
are natufally endless in their propagation.”” And these Christ does nothing to remit. 
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instead of, and without any ground of justification, and of 

Christian justification having “no reference to justice or any 

compensation of justice,” is to the same end. His healing min- 

istry is set forth early in the book as “ incompatible with penal 

substitution ” to prepare his denial of substitution of any kind 

as a factor of atonement. All souls are represented to be in 

vicarious sacrifice other than substitution for the same purpose. 

The sacrifice of Christ is grounded in universal obligation to 

self-sacrificing love—love that shares evil with others by sym- - 
pathy and participation—for the same. And this love, as recog- 

nized by Edwards, is once called, p. 310, its “ substitutional ” 

function. So completely is the idea of substitution excluded, 

that the word itself occurs no where else in the index, and 

hardly anywhere in the book. It is indeed claimed that the 

theory of the book has “a law-side of authority, penal enforee- 

ment, rectoral justice,” but this is entirely towards those not 

saved by the Atonement—as it were by way of amends for hay- 

ing none towards those who are—and that a “ deliverance from 

the claims of justice” is provided for,* but this is by simply 

giving up those claims in the case of those who are “ new-char- 

actered.” ‘Justification is a moral affair, related only to faith 

in the subject,” ete. What substitution can there be, indeed, 
when the new-charactered sinner has the whole and only ground 
of justification in his renovated moral state, and Christ only 

keeps company with sinners in bearing natural ills which they 

also bear? They are not pardoned through or because of His 

passion. ‘To be substituted in our place, and take or somehow 
compensate for the release of our punishment,” is no part of 
His work. 


The doctrine of substitution is held by evangelical men, it is 


* Pages 399,429. The two chapters, “ God’s Rectoral Honor Maintained,” and “ Justifi- 
cation by Faith,” are simply attempts throughout to substitute another doctrine for that 
of substitution. On p. 222 we are told, to be sure, that “ Great as our guilt is, Christ can 
be our sponsor for all the wrong and damage of it,” and on p. 223, “ God suffers (in Christ) 
on account of evil, or with and for created beings under evil,” but knowing what, and 
how, and for what Christ is held to suffer, we know what this language means and does 
not mean. It is certainly in a sense “ very commonly disallowed and rejected.” 
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well known, in two forms, one that applies the word penal to 
Christ’s sufferings for us, and one that docs not. The first 
holds to a simple substitution of persons—the Son of God for 
sinners—the second holds to this and also to a substitution of 
His pains and passion for what would come upon them—a 
double substitution. Dr. B. rejects them both. He regards the 
latter as the weaker, and the former as the more odious in that 
it is the stronger. But he avers that the latter, as a product of 
New England thought, is always sliding back into the former. 
“It will be found,” he says, “ if the language (of its advocates) 
is carefully watched, that they have a latent reference back 
always to Christ, as being in some penal condition,’ (what he 
himself maintains, only it is nothing that is penal,) “ without 
which our sin is noway concerned with his suffering, or his suf- 
fering with it.” “ This New England expedient of conceiving 
the substitution of Christ, has in fact no base of reality, even to 
those who resort to it, save as it reverts to the older scheme of 
penal suffering and resumes all the methods of that scheme.” 
The fact is precisely the reverse, viz.: that the advocates of the 
first form of substitution, that of persons, simply fall back upon 
the second, that of sufferings as well. Thus Dr. A. A. Hodge, 
in his * Outlines of Theology,” says: “ The sufferings of Christ 
were penal because He suffered precisely that kind and degree 
of evil that Divine justice demanded as a complete satisfaction 
for all the sins of all His people. His sufferings were said to 
have been penal in distinction, first, to [from] calamity or chas- 
tisement ; second, to [from] pecuniary satisfaction.” Ife quotes 
from Dr. Charles Hodge (Essays, ete.,) the following: “ The 
penalty of the law in Scripture is called ¢ death’; which includes 
every kind of evil inflicted by Divine justice in punishment of 
sin; and inasmuch as Christ suffered sucu evil, and to such a 
degree as fully satisfied Divine justice, He suffered what the 
Seriptures call the penalty of the law; [for] it is not any 
specific kind or degree of suffering. The penalty in the case of 


the individual sinner involves remorse, despair, and eternal 
banishment from God: in the case of Christ they [it] involved 
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none of these.” Again, Dr. A. A. Hodge declares “ The ground 
upon which God judges the sufferings of Christ to be, in a penal 
sense, equivalent to the sufferings of all His people, is not the 
nature or degree of that suffering, but the dignity of the suf- 
ferer.”” Treating the Perfection of the Atonement, he affirms 
“that although the sufferings of Christ were not precisely, either 
in kind or degree, the same that justice would have demanded 
of His people in person,* yet He suffered precisely that kind and 
degree of evil which the infinitely righteous judge demanded, as, 
in His infinitely exalted person, a satisfaction equivalent,” ete. 
Again, in his recent and shrewd book on Atonement, combating 
the Governmental view, he says: “It is self-evident that nothing 
can possibly so exactly take the place of the penalty, and effect 
the precise end for which the penalty was designed as the pen- 
alty itself.’ p. 3831. But in the second chapter, p. 30, he had 
already said ; Christ “did not render a pecuniary satisfaction, 
and therefore did not suffer the same degree nor duration, nor 
in all respects the same kind of sufferings, which the law would 
have inflicted on the sinner in person.” (That is, it is foren- 
sically, or improperly, not literally, the penalty.) “ But He did 
suffer the very penalty of the law.(!) That is, sin was punished 
in Him in strict rigor of justice.” Tow can these opposing 
affirmations he reconciled? Very easily and quickly. Penal 
when applied to Christ’s sufferings is not penal in the same 
sense as when applied to the sufferings of men. To use the 
language of logic, men punished for sin do not suffer “ every 
kind of evil,” (distributed,) but “such evil,” i. ¢., some evil, 
“inflicted by Divine justice in punishment cf sin,’ and Christ, 
on the other hand, did not suffer “every kind of evil,” but 
“such evil,’ (in kind)—undistributed again,—i. e¢., other evil 
than “ the case of the individual sinner involves.” The state- 
ment above from the elder Hodge, that penalty “is not any 
” 


specific kind or degree of suffering,” enables both writers, within 


the limits of “ every kind,” to make the sinner’s one kind and 


* Christ suffered that which the damned in hell do not suffer.’—Pres. Edwards’ 
Vorks, i. 604. 


’ 
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the Saviour’s another kind, and call them both penalty. So the 
younger Hodge goes on, (Atonement, p. 30,) “ His (Christ’s) 
sufferings were no substitute for a penalty, but those very (i. e., 
some,) penal evils which rigorous justice demanded of His 
exalted person when He stood in our place, as a full equivalent 
for all that was demanded of us. The substitution of a Divine 
for a human victim necessarily involved a change in the quality, 
(Dr. H.’s italies,) though none whatever in the legal relations 
of the suffering,” i. e., a substitution of one quality for another, 
or other for some. For what purpose Dr. Bushnell ventured a 
theological statement so incorrect—the reverse of what is true— 
hardly needs to be said. If he did not so denounce in his books 
the odium theologicum, it might be suspected that he desired to 
identify the New England view of substitution with an obnoxious 
one. Without suggesting this, it is fair to say that he regards 
the penal view as the more indefensible, and he inaccurately 
masses them together as resolvable into one for the purpose of 
overthrowing substitution itself by overthrowing the penal form 
of it. The fact that the New England view is really more fun- 
damental and more prevalent than the Old School Presbyterian 
view, and held, as analysis shows, by Old School Presbyterians 
themselves, defeats his purpose. But it is plain that everything 
he says against penal expiation of sin is said against the uni- 
versally received doctrine of substitution, held in common as a 
foundation by all schools of evangelical men. It is propounded 
in the Burial Hill Declaration of Faith in these words: “ With 
the whole Church, we acknowledge that it is only through the 
work accomplished by the life and expiatory death of Christ 
that believers in Him are justified before God, receive the remis- 
sion of sins, and through the presence and grace of the Holy 
Comforter are delivered from the power of sin, and perfected in 
holiness.” On this platform stand all Congregationalists,* 


* The Advance attempts to defend Dr. B. against a correspondent by saying: “It 
would not be difficult to convict President Edwards himself of heresy on this subject, by 
quoting a part of his phraseology, and comparing it with that of Unitarians. Thus, in 
his treatise on ‘ Satisfaction for Sin,’ he says:— 

“* Christ could bear the wrath of God in no other but these two ways: 1. In having a 
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whether they choose to say Christ bore the penalty—as some 
may—or that He bore something else, for only criminals them- 
selves can be punished, properly speaking, and an equivalent for 
the penalty cannot be the penalty itself. On this platform Dr. 
B. refuses to stand. ‘To be substituted in our place, for the 
; release of our punishment,” is with him no work of Christ’s. 

4. It is another factor of the Atonement that in the Divine 





I great and clear sight of the infinite wrath of God against the sins of men, and the punish- 
ment they had deserved. * * * A strong exercise of pity excites a lively idea of the 
misery under which he pities them. Christ’s love then brought his elect infinitely near 
to him in that great act and suffering wherein he especially stood for them and was sub- 

| stituted in their stead; and his love and pity fixed the idea of them in his mind as though 
it really was his. A very strong and lively love and pity towards the miserable tends to 
make their case ours; as in other respects, so in this particular, as it doth in our idea 
place us in their stead, under their misery, with a most lively-feeling sense of that misery, 
as it were feeling it for them, actually suffering it in their stead by strong sympathy.’ 

“ And then the second and only other way in which President E. represents that Christ 
bore the divine wrath, was, ‘ to endure the effects of that wrath,’ in the various forms of 
evil which God allowed and appointed to come upon him from ‘men and devils:’ which 
amounts scarcely to as much as Dr. Bushnell affirms, in the subjection of Christ by divine 
purpose to undeserved but real suffering, and his being also put into the human state of 
‘corporate evil,’ where penal laws rolled their waves over him in common with others.” 

The logical slip here is twofold: (1.) President E. does not use the expression, “ bear 
the wrath of God,”’ as synthetically containing all that is involved in Atonement. He is 
discussing the subject of satisfaction analytically, in twenty-two particulars, and this is 
but one; and he says what is quoted above, with other things, to vindicate this language 
against those who object to saying that Christ “bore the wrath of God” at all, in any 
sense, as Dr. B. and the Unitarians do. We says, (what the Advance omits,) “ Christ 
suffered the wrath of God for men’s sins in such a way as He was capable of, being an 
infinitely holy person, who knew that God was not angry with Him personally, knew that 

God did not hate Him, but infinitely loved Him. The wicked in hell will suffer the wrath 
of God, as they will have the sense and knowledge and sight of God's infinite displeasure 

‘ towards them and hatred of them. But this was impossible in Jesus Christ. Christ, 

THEREFORE, (omitted again by the Advance the most important logical word,) could 

bear the wrath of God in no other but these two ways,” &c. The passage does not apply 

to the whole complex conception of Atonement, but simply to the phrase explained. The 

i object of President E. is not to tell all that Christ did in making Atonement, but to find 

some unobjectionable senses for what that particular phrase—so much objected to—repre- 
sents Him as doing. ‘There is no “ part of his phraseology,” in which he undertakes to 
| define the Atonement, that can convict him of heresy, except by perversion. (2.) It is 

} from no “part of his phraseology,’ but from the whole of it, that the Christian world 

4 judges Dr. B. to have departed from the Atonement. And from his language in former 

books, as well as in the Vicarious Sacrifice. Was it careless, undiscriminating reading of 

Edwards, or heedless haste to defend Bushnell, or what, that led the Advance to stum- 

ble so? Whether it is true, as the editor says of the latter, that “ in deficient phrase, but 

with great power also, he sets forth divine law and justice as supported by Christ's atone- 
ment, so that no interest of government is left to suffer by the pardon of penitent and 


IE 


believing sinners,” our readers can judge for themselves. It all depends upon the ques- 
tion, Whether his Atonement contains the factors of the real one or rejects them? 
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government this substitution of Christ, removing difficulties in 
the exercise of mercy and acting immediately and directly upon 
the objective relations of sinners to the government, is the reason 
for, or ground of, the forgiveness of sins, Dr. B. again denies. 
This factor is held alike by those who conceive that the neces- 
sity for such a work as Christ’s is to be found in the Divine 
nature, and by those who find it in the nature of government 
and the demands of the public moral good. The younger Hodge 
sets these two views against each other as antagonistic, evi- 
dently not knowing that they are held together by many Chris- 
tians and teachers, as he would know if he had lived in New 
England. Dr. B. denies them both. Ife denies any immediate 
reason for the forgiveness of sins save the renewed characte 

of the sinner. The availing cause for pardon is the moral effect 
of Christ’s life and death. The at-one-ment is all the Atene- 
ment there is. In his “ God and Christ,’ twenty years ago, 
he did not apparently go so far. He says, p. 268, ‘ At-one- 
ment and Atonement are not antagonistic, but fellow truths 
answering to each other, and only false when they are sepa- 
rated.” Fellow truths are not the same, as equivalents in chem- 
istry are distinct substances, and similarity in philosophy is 
other than identity. Now he says, (Vie. Sac., p.518,)  Atone- 
ment is at-one-ment.”” Following the Swedenborgians, the 
effect is the cause. “To atone, or make atonement, is to re- 
move transgression itself’ Atonement is a change wrought 
in us, a change by which we are reconciled to God.” * Propitia- 
tion is an objective conception, (not transaction,) by which that 
change, taking place in us, is spoken of as occurring represen- 
tatively in God.” This is the notion of the objective “ Altar 


9 


Form” of twenty years ago—the only thing objective he admits 


in denying the objective relations of Christ’s work to the sin- 


ner’s relations under law—gone to seed! A mere method of 


conception. “ A propitiation through faith in his blood ”’ finds 
its cause or governmental reason in the faith, not in the blood. 
* Christ is here to be the moral power of God on the world, so 


the power of God unto salvation.” Why “unto” if the moral 
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change is salvation? There is no such thing as expiation, in 
any sense. No necessity for anything done before the throne 
of God or the law, or the moral universe ; all is done before the 
sinner’s mind. ‘ Regarding everything done by Him as done 
for expression before us, and thus for effect in us, He does pro- 
duce an impression in our minds of the essential sanctity of 
God’s law and character, which it was needful to produce, and 
without which any proclamation of pardon would be danger- 
ous.” Far more than this all evangelical Christendom consid- 
ers needful. Eternal woe announced by Christ to the unre- 
newed is not enough ; the question is in respect to the renewed 
and pardoned, how is law maintained in their case? God may 
be just in punishing the impenitent, how is he just in justifying 
others who elso have sins deserving punishment? All Dr. B. 
van say is, Christ preaches eternal punishment for the former, 
and shares the earthly natural consequences* of sin with the 
latter. ‘ Redemption through His blood, even the forgiveness 
of sins,” is simply redemption through regeneration. Justify- 
ing is simply “ righteousing,”’ persuading to become righteous. 
The consciousness of the subject is justified, nothing more. 
Faith in Christ is not, in any sense, “ the belief that He has 
come to even our account with justice ;” it is simply liberty 
from fear of God. We are not accepted on the strength of 
what Christ has done, but of what we are. Gratitude to Him 
is confined to that change He effects in us, (which is really the 
work of the Spirit.) “Zaving made peace through the blood 
of His cross”? means making repentance by His whole moral 
impression upon us; it means the reconciling that results from 
it; the two members of the sentence are jumbled together. 
The waiving of law claims upon believers is out of the natural 
quality of mercy itself, not because reparation is made, for none 
is necessary. ‘ Mercy is mercy because it ends in character.” 


“ A wholly righteous man would forgive his enemy for that 


These consequences have always been distinguished from penalty, as sufferable by 
those forgiven all penalty for their sins. Cf. Prof. Phelps’s Sermon at Rev. L. Cutler's 
Ordination, Pepperell, Jan. 1851. 
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reason ;” viz., that he is righteous, or opposite in character to 

his enemy ; and this human leniency to personal injury is made 

the type or analogue of God’s bearing toward the standard and 

authority of Eternal Right! Christ was “ never in affliction 
for the sins of others, never burdened as intercessor for them.” 
He bore our sins in His own body on the tree “ in just the same 
sense that He bore our sicknesses ”’ before, viz., by sympathy, 
bore them in His feeling, not in his body. Some evangelical 
men say that reparation was made by Christ for sinners to gen- 
eral or public justice, which cares for the public moral good, 
securing what is its due, enacts law, exercises government, &c., 
while distributive justice, acting under law, securing what is 
due to this, is only so far satisfied that it makes no objection 
to the pardon of a sinner who repents and believes, and solely 
trusts in the meritorious sacrifice of Christ. Some say,—with- 
out making these distinctions,—justice was so satisfied that a 
foundation was laid for forgiveness. Dr. B. says both are un- 
true. Justification has nothing to do with justice. There is 
no ground for forgiveness, for none is needed. He seems to 
mean that punishment is waived in the case of Christians, as 
all orthodox believers do, but puts nothing in its place to indi- 
cate government ; seems to, we say, for it is not clear but that 
he regards the “ corporate evil” of the world in a foggy, indefi- 
nite way as punishment. He denies that the New Birth is the 
condition of acceptance with God as all evangelical churches 
hold, and elevates it to the rank of cause. 

5. It is another factor of the Atonement that Christ’s substi- 
tutionary work, thus related to Divine government and human 
forgiveness, is the great intent of His earthly mission. It is in 
the plan, and central in it. His dying for our sins was the 
very object of His living among men atall. Dr. B. again de- 
nies. ‘ Christ,” he says, “came not here to die, but dies be- 
cause He is here.” This denial had already been made in 
“ God in Christ.” “ Christ comes into the world to teach, to 
cheer, to heal, &c., then to suffer incidentally, to die an igno- 
minious and cruel death rather than depart from His heavenly 
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errand.” He is really not exercising any such power to lay 
down His life, as he affirmed, only declining to exercise His 
power to defend it. ‘ He only suffers the ills that lie in His 
way.” The cross, “when it came was simply the bad fortune 
such a work, prosecuted with such devotion, must encounter on 
the way.” (Vic. Sac.) “ He suffered simply what was inci- 
dental to his love and the works to which love prompted, just 
as any missionary suffers what belongs to the work of love he 
isin.” He sanctifies the law “ by the casual saciifice of His 
cross.” 

Dr. B. does indeed once say (“ God in Christ,” p. 211,) “ the 
cross where His purpose to save embraces even death for man.” 
As if it could fail to embrace it! or contain anything else and 
not this. How far is this from the evangelical conception: and 
this inclusion of death in His purpose, moreover, is only as 
“a necessary incident encountered on the way (his own italics) 
to some end separate,” &c. Is it too much to say that what is 
essential to Atonement Dr. B. makes incidental, and what is 
incidental he makes essential? The well-known plan of Sal- 
vation he renounces. 

If we have not now shown and proven the two points under- 
taken, how could it be done? Our task has been less pleasant 
than easy. It would never have been entered upon save simply 
in the interest of truth and for its manifestation. No one of 
these denials of evangelical conceptions in the Vicarious Sacri- 
fice is obiter dictu ; but it is for the saying of them the book is 
written, evidently and entirely for this. They have been gath- 
ered at large from all parts of it, for thus the author chose to 
distribute and repeat his contradictions of the truth. The logic 
that underlies the attempted defence of it runs in this fashion : 

1. Whatever contains the evangelical factors of the Atone- 
ment is Biblical and true. 

2. Dr. Bushnell’s book contains six truths, Justice, Law, 
Punishment, Sin, Dishonor of Law by Sin, Its Reinvestment 
with Honor by Christ’s Sacrifice, (in ways other than evangelical 
religion makes essential to Atonement.) 
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3. Therefore it contains the evangelical factors. 

Our premises run thus : 

1. Whatever does not contain the evangelical factors is not 
Biblical and true. 

2. This book contains other truths, but rejects these factors. 

3. Therefore—any intelligent reader can complete the syllo- 


vism for himself. 


AntricLe If. 
THE PERSECUTIONS OF TIE EARLY CIHIRISTLANS. 


Tne persecutions of the early Christians still present a sub- 
ject worthy of study. We may indeed wonder that such suffer- 
ings should have been inflicted, but the greater wonder is that 
they were borne so nobly, and that the very religion for which 
they were endured arose so triumphant over them all, and be- 
came itself the dominant power. Yet so it came to pass. But 
the Christians had first to bear very much. In regard to those 
conflicts, there is deep interest in such inquiries, as what are 
the facts in the case? Why were those persecutions inflicted ? 
How were they borne? Why were they, in the providence of 
God, allowed? What influence had they on the progress of 
Christianity? And what do they prove, or teach, now ? 

Looking at the facts, we know that from the time of Nero, 
more or less, through the various reigns of the Roman emperors, 
down to the time of Constantine, the Christians were persecuted. 
Says Neander, “There was something intrinsically significant 
that the individual by whom the renunciation of everything on 
the side of the divine and moral was most completely carried 
out—that the impersonation of creaturely will revolting against 


all higher order, must give the first impulse to the persecution 


of Christians.” A fire destroyed a great part of Rome, and 


emote. 
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to divert suspicion from himself Nero turned upon the Christians. 
Many were seized and persecuted with bitter and ferocious eru- 
elty. Some were crucified; others were sewn in skins of wild 


beasts, and exposed to be torn by the dogs; others were covered 





with wax or pitch, and with stakes under their chins, set in the 
public gardens and burnt. 


Domitian was despotic and cruel. He was suspicious, and 
encouraged informers ; and removed out of his way, under vari- 
ous pretexts, those who excited his suspicion and cupidity. He 
had before him for examination two Jews, said to be deseended 
from the family of the Messiah, but felt they were too poor ever 
to do him harm, and so let them go. He sacrificed, however, 
some of his own kinsmen suspected of being Christians. And 
“'The charge of embracing Christianity would, in this reign, be 
the most common one after that of high treason. In conse- 
quence of such accusations, many were condemned to death, or 
to the confiscation of their property and banishment to an 

; island.” 
Under Trajan, a law against close societies was enacted, 
which bore hard upon the Christians. In this reign, also, we 


come upon the remarkable letter of Pliny, who was governor of 


en a 


Bithynia and Pontus. He found many Christians there, “ of all 


wee 


ages, of every rank, and of both sexes.” Strong charges were 
| brought against them. Pliny feared for them, and was hesitant 

and puzzled as to what to do with them. He severely tested 
them by torture; and after all he could only learn of their 
meeting together, their singing praises and promising to refrain 
from sin, and of their being bound together in the bonds of love. 
The result, as Neander says, “ was favorable to the Christians, 
in so far as the judgment was based on purely moral grounds, 
and the general right of mankind to freedom in the worship of 
God was recognized.” But the latter, in the governor’s view, 
was swallowed up in the authority of the state. Every one 
should do as the laws required, in religion as well as in every- 
thing else. So the Christians were called upon to deny their 
faith, to invoke the gods, to pour out libations before the image 
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of the emperor, together with the images of the gods, and to 
curse Christ. If they three times refused to do this, they were 
condemned to death. Such transactions were submitted to the 
emperor for his judgment and advice. He approved them. He 
ordered, indeed, that Christians were not to be sought after, but 
if charged and proved guilty as Christians, they must be pun- 
ished. Their religion, by express law, was denounced as illegal, 
and this gave new ground for popular fanaticism and hate to 
break out in furious assaults upon them. 

In the reign of Hadrian, the Christians suffered greatly from 
such outrages ; and governors of provinces, who partook of the 
fanaticism of the mob, or sought to secure to themselves favor, 
encouraged these outrages. They did this also with a view of 
pleasing the emperor, and getting favor in that quarter. So 
much did the Christians suffer, that Quadratus and Aristides 
wrote urgent appeals on their behalf; and even one of the gov- 
ernors, Sevrenius Gravianus, ‘ complained” to the emperor “ of 
the disorderly attacks of the populace upon the Christians.” In 
the next reign, “ various public calamities—famine, an inunda- 
tion of the Tiber, earthquakes in Asia Minor and in the Island of 
Rhodes, ravaging fires at Rome, Antioch and Carthage—rekin- 
dled the popular fury against the Christians to greater violence 
than ever.” True, the emperor, Antoninus Pius, was opposed to 
their cruelties, but as true they were inflicted. Under Marcus 
Aurelius it was still worse. The persecutions were strangely 
and terribly severe. The ruler was with the mob. Christians 
accused might be put to death. By express command, search 
was now to be made for them. Men were invited and encour- 
aged to lodge information against them. They were tortured so 
they might be compelled to confess. It was attempted in this way, 
also, to force them to a denial of their faith. ‘In Asia Minor, 
the Christians were persecuted with such extreme violence, that 
Melito, bishop of Sardis, who appeared as their advocate before 
the emperor, said—‘ The race of God’s worshippers in this coun- 
try are persecuted as they never were before by new edicts ; for 
the shameless sycophants, greedy of others’ possessions—since 
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they are furnished by these edicts with an opportunity for so 
doing—plunder their innocent victims day and night.’” At 
Lyons, the Christians suffered horribly in this reign. The pop- 
ulace were furious against them. Slaves were admitted to 
testify against them. Slaves were also tortured to make them 
witness against the Christians. ‘ Numbers perished in the 
gloomy cells of the prisons, while means had been devised for 
adding to their torment, and even hunger and thirst employed 
to aggravate the sufferings of these imprisoned confessors.”’ 
Commodus was too depraved to notice or be troubled about 
the Christians. Besides, he had a mistress, who for some rea- 
son influenced him in their favor; yet there was no change in 
their position as before the law. Hence they were exposed to 
persecution. Thus Arnus Montunus, proconsul of Asia Minor, 
began to wreak his vengeance on them; but so vast a multitude 
of Christians immediately presented themselves before the tri- 
bunal that he was intimidated, and contenting himself with 
condemning to death a few out of the multitude, he said to the 
rest, “If ye want to die, ye wretched men, you have precipices 
from which to throw yourselves, or ropes.” Irenzus, who 
wrote in this reign, says, indeed, that Christians were in the 
imperial court, enjoyed privileges as others throughout the em- 
pire, and were suffered to go where they pleased ; and yet he de- 
clares that the church in his own time “ sends many martyrs to 
their Heavenly Father.”” Commodus was assassinated, and then 
there came conflicts for the throne. And it was at this time, 
Clement of Alexandria wrote— Many martyrs are daily burned, 
crucified, beheaded before our eyes.’”? Septemius Severus de- 
feated his opponents, and became emperor. He was at first 
favorable towards the Christians. The laws against them, how- 
ever, were in force; and before long Severus passed another, 
forbidding any '» change in their religion, to Judaism or Chris- 
tianity. It bore oppressively upon the Christians, and though 
the persecution was not general, yet in many districts, especially 
in Egypt, it “ was so fierce that it was looked upon as a sign of 
the speedy appearing of the anti-christ.” Caracalla, the next 











emperor, caused no new persecutions; but hostile governors 
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inflicted severe cruclties on the Christians. Under Heliogabalus 
and Alexander Severus, though of quite opposite character, the 
Christians had a peaceful time. Maximinus (A. p. 235) hated 
Alexander, and the Christians too. They had to suffer much in 
consequence. Earthquakes also occurred in some of the prov- 
inces, and roused anew the fury of the populace against the 
Christians—and this had “ free seope ” under such an emperor. 
A severe persecution raged in the time of Decius. He hated his 
predecessor, Philip, and the Christians because he had favored 
them, and they were his friends. Many suffered in Rome, in 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage. It was certainly the em- 
peror’s design to suppress Christianity entirely. Search was to 
he made for all refusing compliance with the national worship. 
All must conform. Threats, torture, death were all used to 
secure this. The persecution grew increasingly severe as it 
went on. It extended from the capital to the provinces. 
*“ Wherever the imperial edict was carried into execution,” a 
time was appointed, the Christians were summoned before the 
magistrate, and called upon to renounce their religion and offer 
on the altar. If they fled their country, their goods were con- 
fiscated. If they returned, they were put to death. If they 
remained, and stood true to their faith, they were tortured and 
thrown into prison, and made to suffer hunger and thirst, “ to 
overcome their resolution.”” Under Gallus, a pestilence spread 
throughout the empire—there was drouth and famine. An 
edict went forth requiring sacrifices. The Christians would 
take no part in them. This excited the rage of the multitude, 
and new persecutions broke out against them. Valerian, at 
first tolerant towards the Christians, afterwards was hostile. 
An edict was issued sentencing all the bishops to death who 
would not conform, and confiscating the church property for the 
public treasury. In the year 258, it was ordered that “ bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons were to be put to death immediately by 
the sword; senators and knights were to forfeit their rank and 
their property, and if they still remained Christians, to suffer 
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the like punishment ; women of condition, after being deprived 
of their property, were to be banished. Those Christians who 
were in the service of the palace, who had formerly made pro- 
fession of Christianity, or now made such profession, should be 
treated as the emperor’s property, and after being chained, dis- 
tributed to labor on the various imperial estates.” Under Gal- 
licnus, Christianity for the first time was recognized as a lawful 
religion. The churches had peace for many years. But at 
length the last persecution, before Constantine, broke out. It 
was, in some respects, the most severe of all. Galerius, one of 
the Cesars, hated the Christians and their religion, and he sue- 
eeeded at last in inducing Diocletian to issue an edict against 
them. It looked to their extirpation. It was sought to destroy 
from the earth all traces of their religion. Their churches were 
torn down, they were forbidden to assemble, their Bibles and 
sacred books were seized when they could be found, and those 
who had them were ordered to give them up, to be burned. 
** Multitudes were thrown into prison. The most cruel tortures 
were resorted to for the purpose of extorting a confession ; but 
in vain. Many were burned to death, banished, or drowned.” 
If now we ask why were such persecutions inflicted, we must 
certainly say that, in one sense, the reasons were various, and 
yet in another, that they may be summed as in one. We might 
say, the persecutions arose from the character of the emperors— 
as with Nero and Domitian, unscrupulous and cruel. We might 
affirm, again, they resulted from misunderstanding of the nature 
and design of Christianity, and from desire to sustain the law. 
Or, again, that they were caused by the circumstances of the 
times—the superstitious fears excited by great calamities, the 
avancing power of Christianity, and the jealousy and hatred 
felt by the disciples of other systems. Certainly these things 
tended to provoke persecution. Yet, putting the matter in 
another light, we may name but one great cause from which 
all the conflict arose 





the very nature of Christianity itself. It 
was verily as a s\ord fighting amongst and against depraved 
multitudes. There were many other religions. There was 
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freedom as the law and practice in regard to worship. The 
Romans installed the gods of their captured provinces in the 
capitol. How many, of what kind, or how they were worshipped, 
they did not ask or care. It was matter of rule with them, 
thus to have it; and no other than Christians (or Jews to some 
extent) suffered for their religion—no other so brought trouble 
to the state, or on its own disciples. There was nothing in any 
other to work this way. Why, then, should it be so with this 
new religion? The people loved pleasure, and this forbade 
license and called to holiness. The purveyors for the populace 
wanted all to come and enjoy and approve and applaud ; but the 
Christians would do neither the one nor the other, but rather 
frowned upon and condemned the festivities they were invited to. 
The people were unbelievers, and Christianity demanded faith. 
They were superstitious and formal, and the Christian called 
them from all such mere surface-work, to the true freedom— 
to real spiritual light and life. The philosophers liked to go 
on their own wise way, and fancy that their wisdom was enough, 
and superstition good for the crowd. But Christianity came 
pronouncing alike against ¢éheir learning as insufficient, them- 
selves as incompetent to find the truth, and putting them on a 
level even with the rabble in regard to such inability, and as to 
responsibility before God, and calling upon them, as upon others, 
to hear His voice, and become but as children in His sight. 
The magistrates wanted order and quiet, trouble saved them, 
and no division caused ; but the Christians brought excitement 
and variance. It was the province of their religion “to turn the 
world upside down,” and denouncing other systems, they called 
for the allegiance of every one to Jesus. The emperor was the 
supreme authority, claiming the right to interfere, to dictate 
even, in matters of religion, demanding unqualified submission, 
and, in some cases, the worship of the people. But the Chris- 
tians came calling for his obedience to a higher Ruler. They 
would not give him reverence, or do him honor, only as in ac- 
cordance with the law of that supremer authority ; and they put 
the sovereign on a level with his subjects in this respect, as owing 
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fullest submission to their God, the Lord over all. It followed, 
therefore, that, as a matter of course consequence, all were 
arrayed against the Christians. They were too pure for the 
wicked, too exacting for the licentious ; they were too firm for 
the easy and unscrupulous; they were too dignified for the 
great; they were too humble for the proud ; and though unwise, 
they were too wise for the learned, and too strong for the pow- 
erful. They were not understood, and therefore they were not 
liked ; and when they were understood, they were too plain and 
pure and bold, and therefore they were hated. They were good 
subjects, and yet they had another and higher standard of right 
than that of the emperor; and they not only sought to be guided, 
in everything and at all times, by that themselves, but demanded 
the same of every other—the ruler as well as the ruled—and 
they were ready to die rather than in this to surrender. It was 
verily a war—the few against the many, the weak against the 
strong, the things that were not against the things that were— 

and one or the other had to suffer until victory was gained. 

If in the next place we ask, in what spirit were these perse- 
cutions of the Christians borne, we may certainly say in that 
of true and noble heroism. I cannot but think that Gibbon, 
on this matter, does them great injustice. As is well known, 
in his sixteenth chapter he proposes to give an impartial account 
of the causes, extent, duration and particular circumstances of 
the persecutions. He does not do it. There is a seeming fair- 
ness, but a real unfairness. He says of Eusebius that “ He 
indirectly confesses that he has related whatever might redound 
to the glory, and that he has suppressed all that would tend to 
the disgrace of religion.”* I cannot take this as a true repre- 
sentation, but I do think Gibbon himself has done directly the 
opposite. While professing to give an account of the sufferings 
of the Christians, he throws out insinuations ogainst them, and 
makes every excuse, not to say strong special pleading, for their 
opponents. He seems, to say the least, desirous to convey the 
impression that after all the Christians’ sufferings were not so 


* Decline and Fall, vol. 2, p. 281. 
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very great; and that what they were they brought mostly on 
themselves by their own imprudence and folly ;—while these 
so-called persecutors were often more mild than bitter, more kind 
and forbearing than crucl, more just than unjust. [He does not 
recognize the strong faith and noble daring of the Christians, 
and certainly he does not represent truly the extent of the per- 
secutions. 1 have read Professor Macdonald’s article on “ Lrony 
in History” in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” of July, 1868, and was 
tempted to call it a very plausible piece of literary whitewash- 
ing. Certainly, to me, it is quite unsatisfactory. It is not in 
what Professor M. brings to view, but in what he leaves unno- 
ticed that the evil lies. Nor can I think that in what he says, 
he either shows that the poison is not in the work, or takes 
away the sting. I would rather place against his argument— 
and accord with a good authority in saying, “ Historical criti- 
cism does not consist in rejecting indiscriminately all the facts 
which do not agree with a particular system, as Gibbon does in 
this chapter, in which, except at the last extremity, he will not 
consent to believe a martyrdom. Authorities are to be weighed 
not excluded from examination. Now the Pagan historians 
justify in many places the details which have been transmitted 
to us by the historians of the Church concerning the tortures 
endured by the Christians.”* And when Gibbon makes com- 
paratively light even of the terrible persecutions under Diocle- 
tian, and would make out the number of sufferers as but small, 
Dean Milman justly says “ Perhaps there never was an instance 
of an author committing so deliberately the fault which he 
reprobates so strongly in others. What is the dexterous man- 
agement of the more inartificial historians of Christianity in 


exagecrating the number of the martyrs compared to the unfair 


address with which Gibbon here quietly dismisses from the 
account all the horrible and exeruciating tortures which fell 
short of death!’? We turn to another authority | whose learn- 
ing and impartiality cannot be questioned, and it is declared 


* Guizot’s Note to Milman’s Gibbon. Little & Brown's ed., 1854, vol. 2, p. 281. 
t Note—Decline and Fall, vol. 2, p. 283. 
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that, “ under the most agonizing torments, calculated to excite 
pity even in pagan bystanders the Christians displayed great 
tranquillity and composure.” “They made it evident to us all,” 
says the church, “ that in the midst of those sufferings they 
were absent from the body; or rather that the Lord stood by 
them and walked in the midst of them ; and staying themselves 
in the grace of Christ, they bid defiance to the torments of the 
world.” But even here the difference was shown between the 
momentary intoxication of enthusiasm, which, with a rank con- 
fidence in itself, courted and defied danger, and that calm, de- 
liberate submission to God’s will, which first awaited his eall 
and then looked to Him for the needed strength. A certain 
Phrygian, Quintus by name, of a nation’peculiarly inclined by 
nature to fanatical extravagance, presented himself in company 
with many others, whom he had wrought up by his discourse 
to the same pitch of enthusiastic zeal, uncalled for, before the 
proconsul’s tribunal, and declared himself a Christian. But 
when the magistrate pressed him and wrought upon his fears 
by showing him the wild beasts, he yielded, swore by the genius 
of the emperor and sacrificed ; quite different from this was the 
behavior of the venerable Bishop Polyearp.”* And quite dif- 
ferent, too, the conduct of many others. The evidence justi- 
fies the assertion, not only that the Christians suffered, but also 
that they endured with a spirit of exalted faith and heroism. 
We may affirm that they were persecuted with cruel torturings, 
often with barbarous fierceness and inhuman recklessness, and 
yet that in the main, they did not attempt to fly, they did not 
bribe or entreat, they did not change. They bore and were 
steadfast to the end. They suffered in cali resignation, with 
holy joy, and rapturous anticipations of a brighter future. They 
died in glorious triumph and made many wonder, admire and 
believe, and their cause went on and prospered. These Chris- 
tians had imbibed the spirit of their Lord. They took his stand. 
He came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and give 


his life a ransom for many. He inspired other souls with 


* Neander, vol. 1, p. 109. 
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the same fervor, and sent them forth on a mission like his own. 
The Christians as they were called to suffer remembered his 
example. They were prepared. They were not ashamed of 
Christ. They sought rather to proclaim him forth and make 
him known. It was a conflict with principalities and powers, 
and wickedness in high places as well as low that they were 
engaged in, but they did not hesitate or shrink. What search- 
ing, keen arguments they could meet their opponents with! 
What forbearance did they manifest towards their persecutors ! 
What high and even wondrous view of them and their doings 
could they take! What love of Christ! what adherence to 
truth! what readiness to suffer for its sake! what faith as to 
the future did they display! Here, to their view, was a leaven- 
ing and guiding power needed indeed. They saw the stern 
necessity in man and society. They had full conviction of 
God’s rightfulness of claim in Jesus Christ. They knew it 
would prove their highest good if Christ were received by all. 
They knew that this spirit of hate and these persecutions with 
which they were met, were just what was to be expected from 
the nature of the human heart, the nature of the truth, and the 
Saviour’s own words; and yet they went faithfully on. Here 
was the then very extraordinary yet sublime spectacle presented 
of minds taught by God, made comprehensive, exalted in view, 
hearts filled with love for the truth, for God its Author, and for 
Jesus their great Teacher and Redeemer, seeking to live god- 
like lives, aiming to be more meet for a holy and therefore 
happy hereafter, and desiring and laboring to bring others to 
this same way for their eternal good, and suffering and dying 
for the securing of these great results, verily counting all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
The foolish were made wise, the weak became mighty, the base 
all-important and blessed. They knew the sweet must come 
from the bitter, the pure gold from the fiery furnace, life from 
death, the harvest from blood! They suffered, looking forward 
not only to reward for themselves, but also for the everlasting 
life of others and the glory of their Lord. 
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I. Itis very evident that the religion these Christians pos- 
sessed was one emphatically spiritual. It was no surface work. 
It was no merely superstitious notion, nor yet simply a ceremo- 
nial or formal religion. It was not one either that took hold of 
the individual because it was ordained of the state. It was first 
of all personal—having possession and reigning in the heart of 
the single one—and from thence manifesting itself in the life, 
and affecting the nation. It gained the soul, and sought not the 
patronage of the state, or the aid of the sword. It was inde- 
pendent of material strength or earthly favor, and strong in its 
own spiritual design and might, could work its way without 
them. 

Il. And if we think of the question, and wonder why, as in 
regard to the Christians themselves, God should have allowed 
such persecutions to be inflicted, we may say there was wis- 
dom and love even in this. The discipline was for their own 
strength. Certainly it would tend to keep them in remem- 
brance of holy truths, to enlarge their knowledge and magnify 
their view of God’s designs, and of the higher value of the spir- 
itual and eternal over the merely material and temporal. It 
would give them to feel, also, the greatness of their mission in 
being so called to show forth the faith and manifest the truth as 
in Jesus, and the power of His love. This was the very thought 
of the church when the noble Polycarp suffered. ‘They ex- 
pressed it as their conviction that all had been so ordered that 
he might exhibit what was the essential character of evangelical 
martyrdom ; for, they write, he waited to be delivered up, imitat- 
ing, in this respect, our Lord, and leaving an example for us to 
follow ; so that we should not look to that alone which may 
conduce to our own salvation, but also to that which may be 
serviceable to our neighbor. For this is the nature of true and 
genuine charity, to seek not merely our own salvation, but the 
salvation of all the brethren.” * Did not they, the Christians, 
understand why God permitted persecution? Did not they 
know the nature of Christ’s religion as one whose very motive- 


* Neander, vol. 1, p. 111. 
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power was disinterested love? Did not they rejoice in its being 
so, and nobly follow their Lord in being willing to lay down 
their lives for others ¢ 

Ill. Were also was that displayed in their religion which 
proved mighty and unspeakably precious as the soul’s stay and 
support. Whatever difficulties might arise, whatever persecu- 
tions might rage, they had in Jesus Christ the power to bear 
and conquer! They could smile at the prison ; they could wel- 
come martyrdom; they could soar above and be vastly richer 
and more triumphant than their destroyers. This scene, to 
them, was not all. Faith made the pearly gates appear, and 
brought eternal glories near; and faith eave them to see besides 
the ongoing of the truth, its conquests, and its final victory. 
They could die when it was their Lord’s will; they would as- 
cend to His glory, and see from heaven His kingdom marching 
on, and they would partake in the joy of the great ingathering! 

1V. ow in all this Christianity proved itself grandly supe- 
rior to every philosophy, and every so-called religion that had 
heen known before! They all paled before this greater light, 
and its truer brilliancy. Unfitted for man—having been tried 
and found wofully wanting, leaving man only in uncertainty, in 
weakness and sorrow, and the world in dreary discord and 
darkness—their utter insufficiency was proved. But here was 
a religion surpassing them all—including in itself what was 
good in any of them, and shining out superior to them all—su- 
premely perfect in supplying the need of man and the world, 
and fitted to elevate all to God. 

V. And so if we ask how were others affected by these suf 
ferings of the Christians, and in view of their faith, we ean 
answer that, in spite of all the seeming drawbacks, others were 
attracted, the disciples were increased, Christians grew stronger. 
It was what God designed. It was the legitimate and necessary 
effect of such faith and heroism. Tertullian could exultingly 
and justly exclaim—* All your refinements of cruelty can accom- 


plish nothing. On the contrary, they serve as a lure to this 


sect. The number increases the more you destroy us. The 
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blood of the church is the seed of a new harvest. Your philos- 
ophers who exhort to the endurance of pain and death, make 
fewer disciples by their words than the Christians by their 
deeds. That obstinacy for which you reproach us, is a precep- 
tor; for who that beholds is not impelled to inquire into the 
cause ? And who, when he has inquired, does not embrace it ? 
and when he has embraced it, does not himself wish to suffer 
for it ?”’ 

Vi. We cannot look into these things without feeling that 
the Christians had the truth of God, and the God of truth with 
them. It seems to me certain, that the more this history is 
studied, the more these suffering Christians are fairly considered, 
as exhibiting the great revolution worked by Christianity in 
hearts and society, as displaying in themselves the new life and 
power it imparted, as being actuated by purer, nobler motives, 
and as enduring with such wondrous faith, such calm and sub- 
lime confidence, and such exalted anticipations, the stronger 
must be the conviction that their religion was and is divine. 
Superstition and fanaticism, ever so strong, had never been like 
this. Philosophy, ever so good, had never proved so precious ; 
had never elevated man so high; had never given him so truly 
heaven in his heart and heaven as his hope, firing all his life, 
and making his death, even if it was one by martyrdom, so glo- 
riously a triumph! They had the truth of God on their side ; 
they had it in their minds; they had the love of God poured 
forth in their hearts by the Holy Ghost given unto thems and 
therefore they could say—* Who is he that condemneth? It 
is God that justifieth. Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors through Him that loved us. For we 
are persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord!” True and noble heroes! souls enlarged by grace divine! 

VOL, IX.—NO. XLIV. 4 
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your work is done; yet still ye speak; and every one following 
on in your track, shall know it is the heavenly path, and have 
the light of God shining on it brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day! 





AnrtTIcue III. 
Dr. SHEPARD AND HIS SERMONS. 


Sermons by the late Rev. Georce Sureparp, D. D., Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric in Theological Se inary, Bangor, Me. With a 
memorial by Professor D. 8. Talcott. Boston: Nichols & Noyes, 
pp. 368, 1868. Price, $2.25. 

In these sermons we have the works of one of the most elo- 
quent and impressive preachers of our time. In them there isa 
fine fusing of intellect and feeling, of argument and appeal, of 
learning and common sense, of beauty and attractive power. 
He who reads them, comes in contact with a mind of vigorous 
vitality, of rare culture, and of great moral earnestness. The 
freshness, intensity and point of these discourses, the masterly 
compacting of thought, the singularly sweet ring of gospel gold, 
make them a choice addition to theological literature. 

But while we welcome their issue, we are filled with deep and 
tender regret, that the face and form of their gifted author, will 
be seen no more on earth. When in the flesh, his great soul 
seemed all alive with emotion, as he gave utterance to these 
sacred realities. He says, “ Oh, that I had the gift and the 
grace and the power worthily to set forth the infinite of gracious 
resource abiding and ever overflowing here. How would I exult 
in setting forth to you the literally unbounded wealth of this 
message.’ Divine truth to him, was not some brilliant play- 
thing, some material for splendid talk ; but a veritable fact or 
body of facts, for the mind and heart and life of man. He had 
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a peculiar relish for these celestial reasonings and statements, and 
his very character seemed to take on their impress. It is pleas- 
ant to think, that now in the realms of rest, his spirit revels 
upon the truths he loved so well, and spoke so grandly on earth. 

George Shepard was born in Plainfield, Conn., in 1801. He 
entered the Sophomore class in Amherst College in 1821, and 
graduated in 1824. His character in college is drawn with 
elegant completeness, in a speech at the last alumni meeting at 
Amherst, by his classmate Charles U. Shepard, Massachusetts 
Professor of Natural History. 


“ He was of a robust make, rather above the medium height, well-propor- 
tioned, with a commanding, though modest and genial expression of coun- 
tenance. Ile was totally unaffected and without display in manner. His 
disposition was kindness itself, and his soul the habitation of the strictest 
honor. It was perfectly natural that Shepard should carry off the highest hon- 
ors of his class. There were none to contest with him the prize. Te had but 
to walk over the course to obtain the crown of supreme eminence. Ife bore 
his honors with the meekest spirit. They had never been coveted, and there- 
fore were not overestimated. The good attained, beyond which too many 
never push, was to him no halting place. His scholastic career was steadily 
onward and upward to the close of his honored life; for he belonged to that 
small but holy brotherhood of scholars, who labor for no other rewards than 


such as flow from the attainment of knowledge and the performance of duty.” 


Here was positive worth and strength of character with which 
to enter upon life’s great projects. Ile goes on,— 


“ There is one other tribute I wish to pay to my departed classmate ; and 
it is one which the present scientific reputation of the college seems to render 
appropriate. Shepard was active in the formation of a Natural History So- 
ciety, which like its literary brotherhoods of Alexandrians and Athenians had 
its room, its regular exercises, and in place of books, its collections of speci- 
mens. Ife was our first president, and greatly aided the objects of the asso- 
ciation by the weight of his character, and the kindly interest he took in our 
pursuits. The society originated in the instructive lectures we enjoyed under 
the favor of that enlightened and liberal scholar, Dr. Moore, the first president 
of the college; and though of short duration, it nevertheless aided the progress 
of those subsequent movements in favor of Natural Science which culminated 
in the acquisition of Dr. Hitchcock, whose splendid labors have so much con- 


tributed to give Amherst College its present advanced position before the 
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country. And so perhaps it may with truth be said, that these early enthu 
siasts, with Shepard at their head, like the architects of the Middle Ages, 
‘built wiser than they knew.’” 


The speaker closed with this modest and beautiful utterance 
of Christian love and hope :— 


“Tle became the distinguished preacher and theologian ; mine has been 
the far humbler sphere of a scientific lecturer and naturalist. The streams 
which had their sources together, have gone down opposite mountain slopes. 
His enlarged into a copious river of honor and usefulness before it reached its 
destination ; happy shall I be if my feeble rivulet shall in the end reach the 
same great ocean of celestial goodness and truth.” 


Dr. Shepard studied theology at Andover, and at the close of 
his course produced a part so marked for originality and strength, 
that the faculty desired to have it published. But the modest 
student declined the flattering distinction. He accepted a call 
from the First Congregational Church in Hallowell, Me., where 
he was ordained Feb. 5th,1828. Iere he labored in the pastoral 
office with great fidelity and -ecess for the period of eight 
years. An officer of his church, in a few affectionate and com- 
prehensive words thus describes his ministry :— 


“ Tis success in the spiritual work was very great. Ife was a most devoted 
pastor, besides being a very successful preacher. Ile lived for the church. 
During his pastorate, there were several revivals; and there was a marked 

5 ’ 


degree of continuous religious interest in the chureh.” 


His severe taste and high ideal for sermons made it slow work 
to produce them. A feeling of discouragement sometimes came 
over him, because it cost him such effort to meet the demands 
of the inevitably returning Sabbaths. Under this burden, he 
often felt that he must resign his position ; but was induced to 
retain it by the prayers and high appreciation of a godly woman 
in his parish. 


In 1836 he was elected to the professorship of Sacred Rhe- 
toric in the Seminary at Bangor, and his immediate relation to 
his people was sundered, though he ever seemed to regard them 
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with the freshness of his first feeling, and they him with tender 
and undecaying respect. In a letter to the writer, a year before 
his death, he characteristically called them, ‘* my old people at 
Hallowell.” For a period of thirty years he adorned his position 
as professor, with the genuineness of his spirit, the thoroughness 
of his scholarship, the worth of his teachings and the eloquence 
of his words. With heroic disinterestedness he rejected the offer 
of more conspicuous places of labor. A call to the Pilgrim 
Church in Brooklyn, and to the presidency of Amherst College, 
tested his affection for his work in Bangor. His influence and 
abilities brought money and character and students to the insti- 
tution and so enlarged its sphere of usefulness. In addition to 
his duties as professor, he was, for several years, previous to 
1864, first alone, then jointly with his colleague in the Seminary, 
Dr. Samuel Harris, pastor of the Third or Central Church in 
Bangor. To that favored pulpit he brought the treasures of his 
intellect, the beauty and depth of his piety, and the influence of 
his noble character. 

For a year before his death his health was seriously impaired. 
He continued however, to perform his accustomed duties. On 
Friday, March 20th, 1868, he sent to the “ Christian Mirror,” 
one of a series of practical articles, modestly saying to the editor, 
that the only reward he looked for, was the good they might do 
in the churches. His work on earth was done. On Saturday 
he was attacked by a severe cold. It soon took an alarming 
form, bringing him low. On Sunday he was worse, and on 
Monday, March 23d, surrounded by an affectionate family and 
devoted friends, he passed peacefully to his rest and reward in 
heaven. 

There was a charm about Dr. Shepard’s very presence. A 
great soul moved and ruled a superb body. Mis figure was 
high, broad and commanding. His silence even, spoke of what 
he was. A man once stood with Burke beneath a bridge to 
avoid a shower. The statesman was unknown to the other ; 
but the stranger was powerfully impressed with the fact that he 
stood with no ordinary man. Just such .a certainty forced 
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itself upon those who met Dr. Shepard. Dignity, grace and 
strength, seemed to shine through his very frame. No 
awkwardness of manner or movement marred one’s pleasant 
impression of him. No false politeness infected his genuine 
geniality. In his riper years his head was somewhat bald. 
This, instead of detracting from his appearance, rather gave 
intimation of the massive mental power back of and above his 
brow. A smile which was particularly charming, would play 
over his features, as he shook the cordiality of his great heart 
through his hand into the heart of another. 

His voice was rich, deep and sonorous. He would sit down 
in the lecture-room in the most familiar manner and read his 
critical and racy lectures so as to delight the dullest. The 
reading was such as no art of elocution could improve. There 
was something about it which irresistibly held the interest and 
attention. His strictures upon the efforts of his pupils were 
aimed at substance, method and diction. ‘ Get something out 
of the text to say first; then say it with an arrangement that 
will not kill and obscure every vital idea. Say it in words 
short, strong and clear, so that no hearer shall be confused over 
a big or blind word.” He never wounded modest diligence with 
cutting discriminations, even if deserved. He would kindly 
assist by pointing out faults; but no gleam would come from 
the shining blade of his sarcasm. Sometimes, if a little impor- 
tance boasted of a sermon striking for its feebleness, he would 
bleed the conceit with some sharp remark. His commendation, 
if he gave any, had a choice value. Tis suggestions and teach- 
ings were comprehensive and instructive. 

Dr. Shepard’s appearance in the pulpit was expressive of 
what he was in intellect and feeling. His tones, gesture and 
look, were all in harmony with the words in which he clothed 
his thoughts. There was nothing artificial about him; nothing 
shallow or sentimental. There we in his gestures, frequently, 
a peculiarly fine appropriateness to the sentiment of his lips. 
Once, when speaking of those “ holy, devil-routing resolutions,” 
which every regenerate man has, he brought his hands above 
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his head, and, with clinched fists, making a kind of brandishing 
movement, with grace in every curve, he acted with dramatic 
finish what his words described. 

The volume of discourses now published, ought to find a 
ready sale, alike for its intrinsic merit and for the sake of the 
family of the deceased Professor, who gave himself too unre- 
servedly to the cause of Christ and the church, to leave a large 
patrimony to widow and children. It is a monument of a faith- 
ful servant of Christ, whose memory many hold in highest 
reverence. It gives the reader a view of the scope and solidity 
of Dr. Shepard’s mind. In felicity and force of expression, in 
rich sparkling humor, in power to hurl forth the idea in hand 
in just the telling words wanted, he reminds us of South. In 
a certain scornful antagonism to everything base, deceitful and 
mean, there is also a resemblance. They both have a hatred to 
sin which is efficient to forge thunderbolts of smiting effective- 
ness against it. There is a seizing of the gorgeous drapery 
which often conceals and decorates sin, and an indignant tearing 
it into shreds. They dress sin in some of its own garments of 
deformity and repulsiveness. In this righteous wrath, this 
fearless facing the devil, whether he be shabby or sleek, these 
two rhetorical athletes are alike. In the volume before us, 
oftentimes a word or phrase will have the keenest edge to cut 
into the smallness of some formality or desolating whim or evil 
habit. Thus in speaking of the fact that smooth preaching 
was getting to be desired by descendants of the Puritans, the 
preacher serves the sleet of his scorn in the following contrast : 
“T thought God made the Puritans men and women, not supple 
tools; endowed them with minds, souls, not with mere knee- 
hinges.” The same choice flavor, the same cleaving sharpness, 
can be seen in many of the sentences of these eminent preach- 
ers. 

But there are points in which they are utterly unlike. The 
stickler for kingly prerogative has a kind of ethical cast about 
his presentation of truth. It seems too much as though the 
“thorny track of theology” was considered merely as a fit 
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place for the exercise of his intellectual and literary abilities. 
He makes man a grievous sinner; but we do not sce the tears 
of the preacher’s sorrow trickling down upon the sad picture. 
We have the feeling and fear too that he denounces sin more 
because it degrades man than because it offends God. There is 
not enough of arraigning man as a lost sinner exposed to the 
wrath of God, and pressing him with the necessity of accepting 
Christ as the only Saviour. Dr. Shepard, on the other hand, 
sets before us the complete gospel statement. Man, helpless, 
guilty and lost, deserving to die because of his stubborn cling- 
ing to sin, God offering to and urging upon the sinner the opu- 
lence and freeness of his grace. The glow and grandeur of the 
gospel are vividly presented to induce sinners to accept its 
mighty provisions. And there is a varied and persistent press- 
ing home these living truths. He says :— 


“T come to you to-day with no captious argument, in no spirit of conten- 
tion; nor to assail this dogma or that, this ism or that. I would waive all 
these to-day. I do not say but you may believe this theory, this scheme, this 
ism, and reach heaven. I do say, if you ever reach heaven, you must believe 
Christ ; that his life, death, blood, righteousness, saves the soul and this only 
saves. Receive this as your hope, and I know not what measure of heresy 
on other points it may not lift you out of up to heaven. To this point I 
press you. I cannot stop to debate the other schemes. On this point I must 
insist, and you must let me insist on this.” 


In the character of Dr. Shepard we see symmetry, beauty and 
strength. It is not uncommon to see little inconsistencies in 
men of genius which weaken the respect of the world for them. 
Sometimes parsimony will appear in their dealings with others, 
so as to dim the lustre of every moral and mental quality. 
Some have a pride that discovers itself in dress, look and bear- 
ing, and to the world gives a tinge of hypocrisy to the profes- 
sions of piety and disiterestedness. Some who in the pulpit and 
on the platform have great respect for the poor and lowly, are 
often complained of as being exclusive and unsocial as they 
mingle with the many. From all these foibles Dr. Shepard was 
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singularly free. No contradictions paralyzed the influence of 
his noble life. No excuse for rejecting the solid argument of 
his sermons, could be found in his disregard of any of the cour- 
tesies or proprieties of life. There were no twists or irregulari- 
ties in his character to dull the edge of truth, or serve as a 
refuge for those who ought, but are unwilling, to repent. He 
did not work for place or pay, and so could project the whole 
bulk of his mind and heart into the work of tearing down the 
kingdom of Satan. He had none of that servility which asks 
the devil what kind of a handling he will have; but he spoke 
with that remorseless vehemence and sweep which hits and 
shames and demolishes. It is not fine rhetoric merely; not 
close argument merely, nor manner, nor bearing, nor look 
merely that make a good preacher. It is rather all these as 
qualities of a sincere Christian man and minister. Schools, 
seminaries and study merely, do not make eminent preachers. 
All these without a deep spirituality, and a “large, round- 
about common sense,” will not do the work. Preachers that 
the people respect are men whose hearts are filled with disinter- 
ested kindness for their fellow-men, and anxiety for their salva- 
tion ; those who have a profound love for the truth; that sce 
the grand unities and verities of revelation, and have their 
whole being thrilled with their sacred significance. 

In the author of these sermons, there was, in his estimate of 
public men and measures, a somewhat unusual mingling of the 
conservative in theology, with the radical and progressive in 
methods of preaching and working. Not unfrequently in the 
past has it seemed, that to be wholesomely radical upon the sin 
of slavery, was to be very loose in Bible belief. When the 
scriptures are terribly against tyranny, how does it come that 
zealous believers of its dogmas, have sometimes been poor per- 
formers of its duties? And those ready to battle for the spirit 
of Christianity, have not been so particular about their adhe- 
sion to its doctrinal statements. No such schism is found in 
the mental and moral make of Dr. Shepard. A clue to his 
spirit and sentiments may be got from the following passage of 
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great force and directness upon the need of something besides 
argument to convince :— 


“Tt is very obvious, that the result of argument is not always reached by 
the established paths of logic. Occasionally it is done almost wholly by 
another process. Very often it is so in securing the admission of the primary, 
the cardinal ideas in morals and religion. What, for instance, did the most 
incontrovertible reasoning, pressed for a generation by some of our purest and 
ablest men, avail to convince this Christian nation that a man is a man, and 
that the doctrine of right in enslaving him is of the devil? Almost nothing— 
except to bring contempt upon the pestilent agitators. God at length 
changed the style of proceeding. He employed upon us the shorter and 
more palpable process ; dealt in premises that were blows; and in a single 
year, the extreme of the conservatives joined to intensify the conclusions of 
the old fanaties ; and our Wall Streets and State Streets rung out the ery, 
* Down with Slavery.’” 


The preacher’s soul would sometimes rise to such a pitch of 
indignant impatience with slavery, intemperance, spiritualism, 
infidelity and wrong, that sentences were penned around which 
he felt compelled to draw parentheses as being too uncouth to 
utter in the pulpit. No common words could express the fire 
and whirlwind of his abhorrence. His whole being seemed to 
rage with holy hatred towards the forms of iniquity which lurk 
beneath the cloak of goodness, or stalk abroad in unabashed 
impudence. And yet, that may in truth be said of him which 
was so falsely said of Charles the First: “If ever the lion and 
lamb dwelt together, it was in his royal breast.” He could hurl 
the terrors of the law, and make them ring with fearful effect 
in the sinner’s ear. He would dwell with pathetic power upon 
the Saviour’s love, and, with tears wetting his anxious face, urge 
men to come to the gospel feast. Indeed his nature seemed 
compounded of elements which correspond to the severity of 
the law, and the sweetness of the gospel. Those who indulged 
in flagrant transgression, felt the force of his stinging denuncia- 
tion. But the evidence of contrition, of genuine repentance, 
of return to God, filled his heart with the kindest feelings and 
sympathies. A young man—now a preacher of the gospel— 
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then a clerk in Bangor—was known to be under conviction. 
The good professor went to him with the tenderness of an affec- 
tionate father, and urged him to make choice of the only Saviour. 
The convicted man heard, heeded and gave himself to God. 

We see, standing out in definite form in this volume of ser- 
mons, a system of theology, consistent and complete. There is 
a fresh, evangelical glow to it. It is a solid system of belief 
“built into the conerete.” A presentation of the dogmas of 
the Bible in such vivid clearness that they move in life before 
us, and take hold of the reason and heart to draw them to God. 
Aud it is all the more valuable, because it is not put forth as 
the view of a particular theologian. Indeed it is not stated for 
theological purposes, but to save souls. There is no servile 
adherence to this or that theological school; and no conceit of 
the author’s own view of truth. ‘There is a gigantic seizing of 
the central doctrines of Christianity, and a resolute turning 
them to the work of instructing, and rousing and rescuing men 
from sin. The author finds the system of truth in which all 
the prismatic colors of the gospel shine in their proper and 
celestial lustre. His strenuous insisting upon lofty Christian 
attainments, points men to the only path to the intellectual 
understanding of God’s truth. His own mind and heart seem 
to grasp with peculiar gratification, that only plan for the better- 
ing of the world, and the deliverance of sinners from endless 
ruin. Each fact stands out in its own proper prominence, and 
maintains its organic relation to every other fact. There is no 
fond development of one truth so that it refutes or lames other 
truths. He does not believe that Christians can have so much 
faith, as to need no good works. That they, indeed, must 
commit some abominable iniquities, to show what ability some 
fanciful dogma has to save a soul, in spite of the dictates of 
common sense and revelation. He does not teach that his 
particular church polity, or any other, can save a soul from 
death. He does not admit that the despotism of fashion, the 
defection of divines, or the degeneracy of the age, can eviscerate 
from the Sabbath its essential sacredness and binding authority. 
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The theology that pretends to save men by dictating the 
Almighty respecting his methods, he does not adopt. He, 
rather, sees a divine hand fitting remedial powers into man’s 
disabilities, and lifting him from bondage. He does not believe 
that the palsying effects of the Fall, are always active to palsy 
themselves. That disease rebels against itself. That loving 
self with intense greed, is consistent with supreme love to God. 
That the divine commands are kept by disobeyiny them. He 
does not believe the Redeemer shed his blood, that men might 
be eased of the inconvenience of repenting. That He died on 
Calvary to purchase sinners the pleasure of living in sin and 
dishonoring that death. And he avoids the lines of thought 
that have any tendency to lead to these ruinous conclusions. 
He loathed them. His whole spiritual and intellectual compo- 
sition indignantly rejected them. He saw the substantial 
beauty and consistency of that “scientific statement of the 
atonement, which declares it to be a satisfaction to justice, and 
not an exhibition of mere benevolence.” His soul revelled in 
the solid worth of the truths which grow out of this revelation 
of God’s love. It gave harmony and substance to all the divine 
declarations. 

The value of many sermons is vitiated very much by some 
erroneous and fanciful belief of the author. There may be a 
broad and genuine humanity, and a tender sympathy for lost 
men. ‘There may be a strong style, and a vivid presentation of 
many precious truths. But if we are compelled to employ 
these excellences to excuse the indignity of perverting some 
fundamental truth of God, the surplus satisfaction is small. 
Sometimes a desolating error, with modest face and retiring 
manners, will come to the surface in every one of a series of 
sermons, and fascinate many inexperienced readers by pretend- 
ing not to wish to. And the magnitude of the danger can be 
estimated, when it is remembered that a very slight error may 
lead one away to wreck his hopes upon the rocks of infidelity. 
The heart is quick to see and catch what will stroke its deprav- 
ity softly, and smooth the angles of substantial truth. 
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There is, spread over these pages, the evidence of a sturdy 
and powerful intellect. The truth is explored with great 
thoroughness and ability. The difficulties that confuse so 
many, are confronted with masterly might, and are set forth so 
as to give light, where often little but darkness can be seen. In 
the sermon upon Paul’s shipwreck, there is about the most 
skilful and practical presentation of a hard truth, we have ever 
seen. The stern question of God’s sovereignty and man’s free- 
dom, meets the anxious sinner in his earliest thoughts upon a 
new life. His feelings writhe under the wearing perplexity. 
He goes to Edwards and Hopkins and Emmons and Griffin to 
solve the unresolvable mystery. He perhaps tries to obscure 
his sense of responsibility, by the darkness which enshrouds his 
difficulty. But the best light that shines upon this truth, shines 
from God’s Word. Dr. Shepard takes two veritable utterances 
of the scriptures, the decree and the if, and, steering the splen- 
did ship of his discourse, by and round and over every rock and 
reef, that could do nothing but wreck him if he touched them, 
he comes into port with the sinner in the grasp of a responsi- 
bility which makes him act, and a helplessness that bids him 
pray. 


“Tf, then, you have begun, we say, Go on, and make your case more hope- 
ful by still more decided doings on the platform of God's gospel; and, if the 
balking thought comes up, I fear Iam not one of the elect, crush it out by 
proceedings still more profoundly resolved and earnest, that, if there are to 
be but ten from the drifting Sodom to reach that heavenly shore, by God’s 
grace and my own sinew, I will be one. In a certain lazy sense, there is an 
excess of reliance, an utterly false reliance, upon God’s power or grace. A 
vast many go in for that grace, the goodness divine, that alone, to get them 
to heaven. They have got to find it won’t do it; have yet to learn that it 
takes some human tug and stuff to get a soul there. 

“Tt is safe to say, Better put trust in God than in bolts and planks. It is 
prudent to add, Notwithstanding your trust in God, look well to the sound- 
ness of your bolts and planks; and, if the bolts part and the planks rip off, 
then, in your desperate resolve for the shore, cast yourself upon the severed 
and floating timbers. So did that wrecked company. Notwithstanding the 


soothing word of Paul, that they should all be saved, it was by an awful 
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struggle they did it; with frightful buffetings amid the foaming, curling 


>? 
breakers; some on boards, and some on broken pieces of the vessel. ‘ And 


so it came to pass that they escaped all safe to the land.’” 


We do ..ot say that here is an unravelling of the metaphysical 
and theological difficulty ; that this sermon sends the mysteries 
which have baffled the best abilities, chiming through the com- 
prehension of the weakest, a perfect harmony. But it is good 
preaching. There is vigor and force and impressiveness in such 
a presentation of the truth. It is such a dexterous handling of 
difficult doctrine, that neither the truth nor the preacher gets 
detriment, and the hearer may get a vast advantage. The dis- 
tinguished divine might have diverged at a dozen different 
points, and slackened his stately tread in the mire of difficulty, 
dulled the interest of his audience, and utterly lost the practical 
power of his effort; but, wise and great in the use of Bible 
methods, he pours light upon the theme, shivers the miserable 
excuses of sinners to atoms, and achicves a signal success. 
There is a getting at the core and kernel of truth; a practical 
directness in putting forward the truth; a dynamical rhetoric 
in distinction from the mechanical clamps ; a concrete and living 
embodiment of doctrine and precept, which is refreshing. 
Great insight is displayed in leaving out what is not needed, 
and what would clog the current of the sermon. 

Another striking peculiarity in these discourses is a vivid 
sense in the author’s mind of the majesty and authoritative- 
ness of God’s truth. Ruin, redemption and repentance are 
facts that enter into the very vitalities of man’s destiny, and 
they find utterance in no timid propricties, but in lofty positive- 
ness and pressing appeals; and this fearlessness in speaking 
the whole heavenly message was an engine of power. The 
preacher knew the scorn with which many look upon the gospel 
and those devoted to its sublime teachings ; yet, conscious of its 
grand excellences, and having an anxiety for those toying upon 
the brink of ruin, he attacks their unconcern with the terrors 
and tenderness of God’s Word, proclaiming the dread conse- 
quences of their refusal. He says: “ Bring to the side of error 
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that one ancient and immutable thing—the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God—which utters no flatteries and makes no com- 


promises.” He had that rare independence which has no mix- 
ture of smartness in it, but which is based upon deep convictions 
and a genuine love to God. There was so little affection for 
self, that the favor or frowns of men could not sap his strength. 
He was content to be heartily hated, if by it the truth could be 
heartily loved. He had the gospel message to declare, not him- 
self. There was no emasculating the truth to fit the squeamish- 
ness of his hearers; none of that weakness of head or heart, 
which brings the preacher’s influence over those he is trying to 
convince down to such a level that they ride over him and the 
truth too, with decorous but disdainful indifference. There is a 
bringing out the everlasting truth of God in something of its 
rugged reality,—with its points and prongs to prick and pierce 
the dead and careless soul. There is no respectable emptiness ; 
no elegant softness; nothing for mere effect; no rounding the 


truth to fill out a period. His antagonism to preaching, 


which 
has no pungency and vigor to it, is given in the following allu- 


sion to a tendency of the times :— 


“There is a call for smooth and easy preaching; the fine and popular 
discourse, made pretty and shining by a liberal lay of varnish on the outside, 
and all the better for not having much of anything inside.” 


Mere is the setting-up of a fact in words that sweep and sting. 
Striving for the opposite of what he rebukes, he argues by put- 
ting facts in right relations, and, with the authority of God, 
hurls the projectiles of his oratory against everything false and 
wicked and debasing. His idea of the import and essence of 
the truth is thus finely portrayed :— 


“ The great things of God are boldly given; done with a rough depicting, 
a vehement downrightness, a persistent aflirming. It seems to be a principle, 
that whatever partakes of the nature of message must have the conditions of 
its enforcement very much within itself. Longinus, the early Greek eritie, 
sets down Paul as the first master of undemonstrated statements—utterances 
without the form of demonstration—and yet they go forth with the efliciency 
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of demonstration. We have, in the main, the explanation of this fact or 
power in the apostle’s history or experience,—in the fact that he came to 
believe by literally seeing. He did not take the gospel, receive it as truth, 
from the teaching or testifying of Peter and the other apostles who were 
before him. It was, I repeat, by beholding. It came upon him as a fresh 
and huge revelation by no second hand. As a streaming, burning column 
from heaven it came, and entered him at once in fulness as light and warmth. 
And as he came to believe by seeing, he made others believe, because he ever 
spake as one who had seen. Ilis very mode and temper of speech was his 
argument. Ilis vast emotion before the revealings of truth was his argument. 
The seathing of his brow from the fiery revelations, the brand or sear it took 
on, the blear and anguished eyes even, were his arguments. Words coming 
out of such conditions, without any other backing, fell with convincing 


D> 
effect.” 


Dr. Shepard taught his pupils to choose the shortest Saxon 
words, and was eminent in * following his own teaching.” He 
had the habit of selecting words which have an argument in 
themselves. lis sentences are often short, crammed with the 
very wealth of thought, and remind one of blows upon the 
head of a drill. They are rich ingots of gospel statement, hav- 
ing, as it were, a body of divinity in themselves. So of each 
sermon. They have a oneness of character. The mind is not 
called to wander over Jewish geography and history and fact; 
to be confused with a ponderous array of classic lore; to exam- 
ine nearly everything there is in the world, in order not to fail 
to see the author’s learning. There is rather a singleness of 
subject and a singleness of impression. An unbroken unity in 
these discourses leaves us with large estimates of the gospel. 
As Napoleon’s veterans stood in firm phalanx, with the electric 
energy of that great captain behind to press them through the 
enemy’s centre, so in these sermons we sce the marshalling of 
topics into compact columns,—argument, feeling and foree,— 
with a heart profoundly moved behind, pushing them on to 
convince and capture ; and yet, as we peruse these sermons, we 
are impressed with the absence of all attempt at fine writing, 
in the popular sense of the term. However much choice and 
forcible expression we may find, the conviction comes that it is 
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not an end, but only and always a means. All the sententious 
statement, the condensing of thought, all the clearness and 
concinnity of style, all the logical. arrangement, all the climac- 
teric gathering of ideas, are for a specific and noble purpose, to 
make the truth appear great and binding and opulent, as it is. 
In laboring to find the wealth of the gospel, he seemed to find 
fit expression for it. The wondrous majesty of the truth got 
possession of his feclings, and flowed out in his solid and taking 
style. 

It is pretty certain that a style of writing obtained by strenu- 
ous efforts for style merely, will not be striking or rich when 
spoken. The whole moral machinery loses its relish for the 
truth by trying to make something besides the truth forcible. 
Fine dress cannot disguise physical deformities. Fine language 
cannot make a man’s speech effective, if he has worked harder 
for the language than for the truth he ought to utter. Are we 
not inclined to begin at the wrong place to perfect style? We 
are apt to be nervous about saying well what we have not yet 
got to say. Dwelling upon style does not fill our souls with 
the juice and essential worth of the gospel; but dwelling upon 
the gospel in its beauty, power, consistency and wealth, helps 
one give it a full and choice expression. It is often said of 
speaking, that it is immaterial what one says, if he only says it 
well. But a minister’s manner and voice may be faultless. 
There may be flow and fluency and neatness to all his words. 
But if he lacks substance ; if he has little soul-communion with 
the truth, some hearer will know it and starve. A fine speaker 
may take a discourse full of meat and marrow, that has fallen 
dead upon an uninterested audience, and make it sparkle and 
ring before an audience rapt and attentive. But he cannot take 
a feeble, flat, unnutritious sermon, with no bulk or stuff to it, 
and rouse the people with its stale impotences and sounding 
commonplaces. 

The volume before us will repay careful study, for the pur- 
pose of learning the process, by which such results, as we see 
here, are reached. The style is used to express the truth: not 
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the truth to exhibit the style. The dress of the truth comes | 
from a profound and just view of the truth. It results from | ( 
efforts to get and utter the gospel, not to show what good 
writing is. 
But we must close this imperfect sketch of the sermons and , 
character of one, who will live embalmed in our grateful 
remembrance, as a great and good and precious man. His dis- , 
courses upon the page, cannot portray his power as a pulpit 1 
orator. His godly character and life were the “font and } 
origin ” of that wondrous power he had in speaking. He was ' 
a goodman. To his heart the truth of God was precious, and 
he longed to have it save souls. He had a solemn sense of ‘ 
duty and responsibility, and so seemed to have. His heart and : 
hopes were centred in the certainties of God’s promises and 
truth. The living spring of his power and success, was his full { 
and cordial belief in the gospel message. The volume before [ t 
us is a grand assertion of the fact, that no paltry motives or 7 
ends divided his giant abilities, or perverted his tender sympa- | 
thies. His strength, his culture, his heart and his life were | ‘ 
given to Christ. Above all the allurements and successes and 
distinctions of time, rose his heroic devotion to the cause and 9 
honor of tlie Master. t 
t 
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LETTER TO THE AMERICAN BIBLE UNION. - 
0 
Rev. Wituram H. Wyckorr, D. D., Cor. Sec. Am. Bible Union. | : 
i 
Sir:—lI have received through the mail, and from an unknown | 
hand, a copy of a pamphlet, recently issued by the “ American 
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Bible Union,” and bearing your official signature, entitled, a 
* Essex Soura Association AND THE Revisep TESTAMENT.” y 
Finding that this pamphlet professes to be a reply to my recent v 
review of your revised Testament, I take upon myself, solely, 0 
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the task of examining its contents, and recording, for the benefit 
of the public, the results of my examination. Had you con- 
fined yourself to the work legitimately in hand,—an attempt to 
answer my criticisms,—I should find little in what you have 
written requiring special attention. But as you have thought 
proper io travel widely from the record, as you have committed 
to print for general circulation, statements which you either do 
know, or might know, to be entirely without foundation, as you 
have deliberately attempted to injure the Christian reputation of 
a body of ministers, which, you say, comprises “ many of the 
most: distinguished pastors of churches” in Massachusetts, I 
cannot withhold an exposure of your course without making 
myself a partaker of your sin. 

And here let me remark, once for all, that, in addressing you 
thus, everything which I write is to be understood as addressed 
to you in your official capacity, as the representative of the 
American Bible Union. 

The introductory portion of your pamphlet appears to be a 
sort of promiscuous attack, right and left, upon the American 
Bible Society, the Congregational Review, The Independent, 
and anything, in fact, which comes in your way. What have you 
thought to gain by thus defining your position? Did the Chris- 
tian public need to be reminded, that you maintain an attitude 
of direct, not to say defiant, opposition to that society, which, 
before and above all other charitable institutions, occupies the 
first place in the confidence and esteem of our American 
churches ?7-—a society whose catholicity of aim and charitableness 
of temper you would do well toemulate. Were the public in dan- 
ger of forgetting that the American Bible Union owes its origin, 
indirectly, to the refusal of the American Bible Society to publish 
the Scriptures as translated from a sectarian stand-point? Were 
your apprehensions aroused lest more of this catholicity of spirit, 
and freedom from partisanship, should be accredited to you than 
you could honestly acknowledge? If so, and if it is here that 
we discover your motive in turning aside from an examination 
of my review, to implicate in it a society which had no more 
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connection with that review, in respect either to its inception, or 
execution, or publication, than had the society which you repre- 
sent,—if this was your motive, you might well have been spared 
your labor. You have not the slightest occasion for anxiety on 
this point. Every year does your intense sectarianism, as the 
new sect of Immersionists in distinction from the time-honored 
denomination of Baptists, become more conspicuous. You 
need issue no new declarations of war against those who refuse 
to adopt the immersionist language. It is perfectly understood 
that you give no quarter to any out of your own ranks. 

Though not venturing to bring a direct charge against the 
American Bible Society of responsibility for my review, you do 
insinuate, that that review was the result of “ concerted action,” 
and was designed as a “concerted attack”? upon your society, 
by the parties above-named, of which the Bible Society was one. 
Sir, you honor me overmuch! Not one of these parties had 
anything whatever to do with my critique,—any knowledge of 
it, even, so far as I know, previous to the time when I informed 
the Essex South Association of the work to which, for a few 
months, I had been devoting my leisure, and proposed to read 
to them what I had written. There is not a word in my review 
which gives the slightest countenance to the misrepresentations 
with which you have introduced your strictures upon it. So 
much for “ concerted action,” and a “ concerted attack.” 

But you inform the public that my critique was “ issued in 
the Congregational Review, and was afterwards reprinted and 
published by request of the Essex South Association.” This 
untrue statement you reaffirm, on page 22, in these words: 
“ But here they are,” (certain alleged * charges,”’) “ after their 
first publication, solemnly adopted by a grave body of divines, 
and reprinted and published at their request!” Now, sir, 
what are the Facts in reference to this matter? Simply these. 
My review was read to the Essex South Association, and a vote 
passed requesting that it be given to the public, at the regular 
meeting of the Association in June ; and it was published in the 
Congregational Review for the September following ! 
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To give an air of truth to your statement, you profess to 
quote my words, but do it incorrectly. I did not say, though 
you so represent, that my review was “ reprinted * * * by re- 
quest of the Essex South Association.” Are these unpardon- 
able misstatements, at the very commencement of your work, to 
be accounted for by “the rush and haste with which” your 
“pamphlet was prepared for the public,” or by the same 
“ violence of passion’”’ which you impute to me ? 

Having thus furnished the data by which to estimate the 
value of the entertaining chapter of fiction with which your 
pamphlet opens, I will now lay before the public some of the 
facts which led to the publication of that remarkable production, 
and thus furnish a fresh illustration of the saying, that truth is 
stranger than fiction. 

My review was published carly in September. On the seventh 
of October, the American Bible Union commenced the sessions 
of its nineteenth anniversary. On that occasion Rev. Dr. T. J. 
Conant presented a carefully prepared report upon my critique, 
in which he pronounced the pamphlet “ insignificant.” On the 
fifth of November, there appeared in the columns of The Inde- 
pendent, a letter from the pen of Dr. Conant, in-which he says: 
“T have looked in vain for anything in this pamphlet that de- 
serves the attention of a scholar. * * * Whenever any writer 
of acknowledged scholarship makes this work the subject of 
earnest and critical examination, I shall be most happy to note 
his objections, and, if there should be occasion for it, to reply 
to them.” On reading this announcement, surely, said I, the 
harmless ghost, which, in the shape of an “ insignificant” pam- 
phlet, so haunted the annual banquet of the Bible Union that 
its chief translator was invoked to expel the intruder from the 
feast,—surely, my pamphilet will now rest in peace. The Rev. 
Dr. Conant will not deign to disturb it! Ifa reply shall ever 
be made to it, some one who is no scholar must undertake the 
task! Under these circumstances, you can imagine the surprise 
with which, on the nineteenth of November, just two weeks 
after Dr. Conant had defined, in The Independent, the sublime 
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position which he had assumed, I received a pamphlet of more 
than thirty pages, devoted to a professed reply to my review, 
and bearing the official signature of the corresponding secretary 
of the American Bible Union. What an unkind thrust! Rev. 
Dr. Wyckoff no scholar! How sad to be thus deserted by one 
who could have come to your relief, but would not deign to per- 
form the unwelcome service! As you sat down to the painful 
duty imposed upon you by your official relations to the Bible 
Union, how must your grief have vented itself in words like 
these: Had it been an enemy which did this 1 could have borne 
it; but it was thou, a friend, mine equal ! 

But how came it about, that you should feel constrained, by a 
sense of official obligation, to criticize a review in which Dr. 
Conant looked “ in vain for anything which deserves the atten- 
tion of a scholar? ’’ What occasion was there for the use of 
your pen, or any other? Had not Dr. Conant reported, at your 
annual meeting, that the pamphlet was “ insignificant?” Had 
not his report met the approval of the Bible Union? Had he 
not, after four weeks of additional time in which to weigh well 
the position taken in that report, deliberately reaffirmed his 
former decision, in a published letter? What then does it 
mean, sir, that, in one fortnight’s time after this last decision, a 
pamphlet of thirty pages should be given to the public, for the 
avowed purpose of “ meeting the influence” of the “ insignifi- 
cant” review beforenamed? Did you find that “something 
must be done,” “and that by concerted action,” to stem the 
tide which was seen to be setting so strongly against you? Did 
you deem it the part of wisdom to gather up your united strength, 
and by a “ concerted attack,” and with a single blow, annihilate 
what was already “ insignificant” ? Was the ball gathering too 
much momentuin to be any longer treated with contempt? Had 
you heard the mutterings of the thunder which came even from 
your own denominational press? Had you read the manly and 
strong words of Rev. Dr. William Lamson, published in the 
Watchman and Reflector : “ It must, we think, be admitted that 
the review is exceedingly damaging to the new version. The 
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reviewer has found material under each of his three heads for 
severe and just criticism.” * * * “A work coming from the 
‘most competent scholars of the day’ ought not to be open to 
such criticisms.” * * * “ The examination of the review has 
confirmed us in the conviction that while in some passages the 
translation is improved, and the meaning is brought out with more 
correctness and clearness, yet as a whole, King James’s version is 
greatly superior to it asa specimen of good English and as giving 
the true meaning of the original.” * * * “ We believe the dislike 
of it (“* the new version’) is more intense among Baptists than 
among the members of any other denomination.”” Had you read 
the significant article in the National Baptist, charging you with 
a “ great sin,” if you had indeed so mutilated the Word of God 
as was shown in my review? Had you heard of the wide-spread 
circulation of my critique, of the eagerness with which it is read, 
and of the earnest words of commendation and thanks with 
which Christian scholars of different denominations are favoring 
me, for the service rendered to the cause of truth by exposing 
the blunders, inconsistencies, and intense sectarianism of your 
revision of the New Testament? Had you seen the hand-writ- 
ing upon the wall: Thou art weighed in the balances and found 
wanting? If not, why such extreme haste in preparing your 
article that your disordered imagination was compelled to supply 
no small portion of your facts? Had the case become so urgent, 
that “ every thing” must “be done speedily and effectually to 
extinguish the book” (pamphlet) “ and its influence” ? 

So much for the history of your pamphlet. We now turn to 
consider its contents. 

That it should be largely devoted to an undisguised attack 
upon our common version of the New Testament, is nothing 
different from what might be expected of you. Such an attack 
is quite in your usual line of procedure. Nothing seems to afford 
you a truer pleasure than to decry that version of the Scriptures 
which is the pride and boast of the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land and America. Itis not strange that you should eagerly 
seize any and every opportunity to impress others into this 
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ignoble service. It is eminently befitting your antecedents, that 
you should attempt so to distort my words as to convince your 
readers, if possible, that 1 am engaged in the same unholy cru 
sade with yourself. To bring home to them this conviction, 
you say of me: “ He has therefore sedulously avoided every one 
of the ten thousand cases in which even he, if he expressed any 
opinion, would have been obliged to acknowledge the decided 
and manifest improvement upon the common version.” As you 
have thus virtually challenged me to avow my opinion on this 
point, I will do so without reserve. And it shall be expressed 
in the words of that profound scholar, Prof. George P. Marsh, 
who, in his “ Lectures on the English Language,” said in 1860: 
“ In fact I doubt whether any impartial scholar has ever exam- 
ined any of the modern attempts at revision, without finding 
more changes for the worse than for the better.” The spirit of 
this judgment I fully endorse in reference to your own revision, 
and do not hesitate to say, that the common version is vastly 
superior to yours. The faults of the common version are venial 
compared with yours. Those are the faults of the remote past ; 
yours, of the living present. Those are of the nature of mere 
defects, chiefly ; these are of the nature, many of them at least, 
of perversions. There is nothing in the errors of the common 
version which is vitally important,—nothing which is calculated 
to unsettle the confidence of the Christian public in the general 
fidelity and accuracy of the Word of God as it has been handed 
down from the Fathers, of blessed memory. But your version 
is revolutionary. It is utterly subversive of the faith of much 
the greater portion of believers, in respect to one important doc- 
trine of Scripture,—that of baptism. It aims a death-blow at 
the unity of the body of Christ. With you, revision and sec- 
tarianism are inseparable. Says Prof. Marsh: “ To revise under 
present circumstances is to sectarianize, to divide the one 
catholic English Bible, the common standard of authority in 
Protestant England and America, into a dozen different revela- 
tions, each authoritative for its own narrow cirzle, but to all out 
of that circle, a counterfeit.” That, sir, is just the word! It 
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matters little what may be the apparent value of a bill which is 
a counterfeit. Ten thousand dollars may be stamped upon its 
face, but a single dollar which has the ring of the true metal, is 
worth incomparably more than the stupendous lie! 

Throughout your pamphlet, you studiously endeavor to con- 
vey the impression, that my review is, in effect, an attack upon 
the common version. Sir, the whole tenor of my article is 
directly the opposite of your representations. You know, that, 
while I frankly concede the defects of the common version, I say 
not one word which is adapted to destroy confidence in its sub- 
stantial truthfulness and excellence. I freely admit the general 
desirableness of revision, my position in regard to it being that 
of Christian scholars generally, which is, that, while a revision 
of the common version is desirable, the time has not fully come 
for successfully attempting it. As Archbishop Trench has well 
said: “ We are not as yet in any respect prepared for it; the 
Greek and the Engiish which should enable us to bring this to 
a successful end, might, it is to be feared, be wanting alike.” 
Or, in the words of Prof. Marsh: “A revision of the English 
Bible is at the present time not merely unnecessary, but, with 
reference to our knowledge of language, wholly premature, and 
whatever is now done in this way will assuredly be thrown 
aside as worthless whenever changes in the English speech, or 
the discovery of important errors in the received translation, 
shall make the want of a better a real want.” At the same 
time, I do not hesitate to say, that if a concerted movement 
could now be initiated, which should enlist not those who claim 
to be, but who are, the “ most competent scholars of the day,” 
in a joint effort to produce a perfect translation, on the basis of 
the common version, there would, in my judgment, be found a 
general acquiescence in the wisdom of the undertaking. As I 
say at the commencement of my review, in reference to the 
deceptive designation which your Society has arrogated to itself: 
“The comprehensive and catholic designation, ‘ Bible Union,’ 
naturally suggests a ‘ Union’ of the friends of the Bible, irre- 
spective of denominational lines, formed for the purpose of con- 
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centrating the best scholarship of the church universal in a 
common effort to produce a perfect version of the New Testa- 
ment. The casual reader is thus prepossessed in favor of the 
book. He regards the movement as a wise one, the end in view 
as a noble one, and the method of attaining it, thus suggested, 
as eminently calculated to inspire confidence in the success of 
the undertaking.” From a body of Christian scholars thus 
brought together, with the ultimate purpose in view which I 
have above described, 1 would not desire, with Archbishop 
Trench, to exclude even “ the so-called Baptists,” since, as he 
says, “ they demand, not a translation, but an interpretation.” 
I should wish for their co-operation, so long and so far as they 
would employ language in accordance with the accepted stand- 
ards of English speech. But when they should insist upon the 
adoption of the new language of the Immersionists, then I would 
have them debarred from any share in the noble work in hand. 
When the alternative is, for all branches of the church of Christ 
to surrender at discretion to a portion of a single branch, or to 
part company with that small band of schismatics, by all means 
let the division be made; let the faction be left in undisturbed 
possession of its own narrow domain, engrossed in its own 
partisan labors, wrapt in the sweet contemplation of its own 
self-sufficiency. 

You seem highly gratified to find, that, in certain instances, 
the common version is as truly open to criticism as yours; that, 
for example, it is equally true of both, that they transcend the 
limits of propriety in the latitude of rendering given to the 
preposition «is. I have no wish to rob you of any comfort you 
may be able to find in this concession. But it would be well 
for you to remember, that a degree of latitude which might have 
been allowable two hundred and fifty years ago, is now quite 
reprehensible. You claim to have made “a revision as perfect 
as possible ;” and yet, when the imperfections of your work are 


exposed, the most you have to say in excuse for them is, The 
case might be worse! You claim to be the “most competent 
scholars of the day;”’ and yet, when your revision is shown to 
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be disfigured by the most disgraceful inconsistencies and defects, 
you can only set up the pitiful plea in self-defence, that scholars 
of the seventeenth century occasionally erred more grievously 
than you have done! 

You are much exercised in mind lest I should never “ have 
heard of the important and acknowledged corrections of the 
received Greek text by comparison with the best and most reli- 
able manuscripts.” 

Had you condescended to inform the public, at the outset, 
what text was followed in your revision, we should have had 
some common ground to stand upon. As, however, for reasons 
best known to yourself, but which can readily be conjectured, 
you withheld, in your revision, this essential item of information, 
any one attempting to review your work would be perfectly at 
liberty to select what text he preferred. 

My preference was for the text of Tischendorf; but the edi- 
tion which I made use of, did not contain his most recent cor- 
rections. Possibly, therefore, in passages where the text is still 
in dispute, 1 may not, in every instance, have referred to the 
same reading which your translators adopted. 

You refer to two cases in which I treated your rendering as 
that of a Greek perfect, whereas, as you affirm, “ the manuscripts 
show that in each case the true Greck text has the aorist, as in 
all the critical editions.” One of these is I. Cor. iii. 10, which 
you render: “ I laid a foundation,” and attempt to justify this 
rendering by the above declaration in regard to “ manuscripts,” 
and “all the critical editions.” Now, sir, what are the facts in 
regard to this disputed reading ? These, simply and explicitly : 
that Griesbach gives the perfect as the true reading, and that 
Tischendorf also, in his “ Editio septima critica major,” for 1859, 
has the perfect, not the aorist, which last you affirm to be the 
reading of “all the critical editions.” Is there any greater 
master in textual criticism than Tischendorf? Is there any 
edition (complete) of his critical Greek Testament later than 
the seventh? If not, what becomes of your affirmation above- 
quoted ? 
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The other case is Mark xii. 43: “This poor widow cast.” 
And here, too, what are the facts? Simply these: that Gries- 
bach and Alford, in their critical editions of the Greek text, 
both give the perfect as the true reading, and that Tischendorf 
also, in his “ Editio octava,” as well as in his seventh edition, 
gives the perfect in preference to the aorist, preciscly as in the 
edition whose readings I followed in my review! In view of 
these facts, incontrovertible and conclusive, what becomes, I 
ask again, of your assertion, that “ all the critical editions” give 
the aorist as the true reading ? 

Seyond this authority, 1 do not need to go. ‘To go above it, 
to evade it, or to set it aside in any manner, is impossible. Was 
it in ignorance that you made the unqualified statement above 
quoted? Or was it with deliberate intent to injure me in the 
view of those who would accept your statement for truth, and 
who had neither the disposition, nor the ability, to test it before 
the highest court of appeal? You can take which horn of the 
dilemma you prefer! 

In this connection, I am reminded of a similar criticism, 
passed by Rev. Dr. Conant, upon the exceptions which I took to 
the rendering, given in the revised Testament, of Rev. xxi. 3. 
The criticism to which I allude, occurs in an article published 
in the “ Lxaminer and Chronicle,” of Dec. 3d, and entitled, 
“Dr. Conanr on Rev. Mr. Jewerr.” That article being 
largely made up of abusive personalities, I declined answering 
it by direct correspondence with its author. I can, however, 
without compromising a proper self-respect, avail myself of this 
opportunity, in addressing a letter to the American Bible Union, 
through you as its official representative, so far take notice of 
the article in question as to answer its critical portions. This I 
will here do, and then return to the examination of your 
pamphlet. 

Dr. Conant says: “ The writer of the review in his censures 
of the revised version, repeatedly quotes the reading of the 
common Greek text, though condemned by all the critical 
authorities. Where has this man been during the past thirty 
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years, that he should know nothing of the progress in critical 
learning? The noise made about the Sinaitic manuscript was 
enough, one would think, to have waked the seven sleepers. 
But Mr. Jewett has slept through it all; and for aught that 
appears in his article, is likely to sleep on. To show that the 
revised version of Rey. xxi. 3 is wrong, he quotes the words of 
the common Greek text, and then says: ‘To make out this 
remarkable rendering, estat is taken from its place in the sen- 
tence, and words which precede and follow it are brought 
together to form a compound noun.’ This is a downright mis- 
statement ; and it would have been unpardonable, if its author 
had known any better. The revised version is not a rendering 
of the Greek text as quoted by him; nor is ‘ esfai taken from 
its place in the sentence’; nor are ‘ words which precede and 
follow it brought together. The revisers followed the oldest 
known text of the Apocalypse Cunless the Sinaitic should prove 
to be earlier), that of the Alexandrian manuscript, as given 
by Tischendorf in the seventh edition of his critical Greek 
Testament.” 

So much for Dr. Conant’s criticism; now for the FAcTs. 
Throughout my review I used, as before stated, the leat of Tisch- 
endorf! In this passage (Rev. xxi. 3), the reading which I 
quoted 1s exactly Tischendorf’s reading of an earlier edition 
than the seventh, word for word, letter for letter, accent for 
accent, breathing for breathing, order for order ! 

But Dr. Conant says, that he made use of the seventh edition. 
Had this item of information been given to the reader of the 
revised Testament, there might have been no occasion for my 
criticism on this passage, so far as relates lo the mere order of 
the words. But even then, it would have remained true, that, 
without the shadow of authority in the text, these revisers united 
three separate words to form a compound noun, and thus gave 
a@ meaning to the passage which is wholly unwarranted by the 
inspired penman. Dr. Conant’s criticism, if so it can be called, 
relating to the order of the words, applies only to Tischendorf 
against Tischendorf; not a word of it to the reviewer of the 
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revised Testament! “ Where has this man” (Tischendorf) 
“been the last thirty years, that he should know nothing of the 
progress in critical learning This question I do not profess 
myself able to answer. I do recollect, however, to have heard 
of him, a few years ago, as working his way into a certain con- 
vent at the foot of Mt. Sinai. As Dr. Conant suggests that 
“this man” must have been asleep the last thirty years, the 
most probable supposition in regard to him, would seem to be, 
that he was drugged by those wily old monks! Not having 
been appointed his guardian, I can only leave him in the care of 
Dr. Conant. 

I objected to the rendering of Matt. xxvii. 60: “ And laid it 
in his own new tomb which he hewed out in the rock,” on the 
ground, that this servile rendering of an aorist, involves, in this 
passage, an ambiguity, since it leaves the English reader in 
doubt whether the tomb was hewn out for that occasion, or had 
been previously made. In the words of Dr. Conant: “ This, 
the sagacious critic says, is ambiguous; and he asks, ‘ Did 
Joseph hew out the tomb at that time and for that occasion, or 
had he previously done it?’ I answer, the sacred writer does 
not tell us. Again the critic asks, ‘If the latter, why not say 
so?’ The answer is again, because the sacred writer does not 
say so. The revisers say what he says. * * If he had chosen 
to be more explicit, he could have used the pluperfect. It was 
as ready at hand for him as it is for us.” If the sacred writer 
had chosen to be more explicit, forsooth! Is it because the 
“sacred writer” chose to be “ more explicit” and “ used a plu- 
perfect,” that these revisers translate an aorist, in Luke xvi. 8: 
* had done,” and, in John xiii. 12: “ had washed,” and, in Matt. 
viii. 1: “had come down,” and, in Luke vii. 24: “had 
departed?” Is it because the “sacred writer” chose to be 
“more explicit” and “ used a pluperfect,’’ that these revisers 
translated the aorist of this very passage, in their edition of 
1865, thus: “which he had hewn out in the rock?” If not, 
then do I appeal, in vindication of my review, from Dr. Conant, 
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writhing under well-merited criticism, to these revisers, whoever 
they were, when writing with an untroubled pen! 

Luke viii. 49. Here the revisers have thrown the present 
participle into the past (“ while he was yet speaking”), and 
then translated the verb in the present ( “ there comes one’”’ ). 
Having thus practically altered the Greek text, and by doing it, 
introduced an improper sequence of tenses, Dr. Conant proceeds 
to justify the change by pronouncing it “ an instance of a very 
common and just rhetorical figure.” If the “sacred writer” 
had thought best to use a past participle in this passage, he 
would undoubtedly have made the two parts of the sentence 
consistent with each other; but as he did not, I shall venture to 
abide by his Greek, Dr. Conant’s bad English to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Luke viii. 46. With the hope of making this rendering 
(“ For I perceived that power has gone out from me” ) appear 
consistent with English grammar, Dr. Conant introduces, in 
parentheses, two explanatory clauses, thus: “1 perceived (when 
it occurred) that power has gone out from me (is departed from 
me).” How this helps the matter does not appear. Howa 
man could perceive (in the past) that power has (now, in the 
present) gone out from him, remains the same profound mys- 
tery as before Dr. Conant’s important parentheses were intro- 
duced. Still, the idea isa goodone. It would be well for him 
to issue a new edition of his Testament, constructed on this 
plan. No doubt it would be better understood! The neces- 
sity of introducing these parenthetical elucidations is, however, 
an undisguised confession that his renderings cannot stand 
alone! 

Besides, the rendering now under consideration, and Dr. 
Conant’s strictures upon my criticism, are based upon the 
assumption, that the perfect participle is the undisputed reading 
of the Greek text. So far, however, is this from being true, that 
the aorist is the reading actually adopted by Lachmann and is 
supported by the following very gre.t weight of authority: 
ACDPRAUAA, and nine other uncials. Suppose the aorist to be 
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the true reading, and what becomes of the rendering, “ has 
gone?” On this supposition also, let it be observed how happily 
the two parts of the Greck text harmonize, the one with the 
other: I perceived (aor.) power gone out (aor.) from me. Or, 
if we translate, as may properly be done, the aorist participle as 
a present in respect to the time of the principal verb, we shall 
have : I perceived power departing from me. Accordingly, if, in 
this passage, the text of Lachmann be adopted instead of Tisch- 
endorf’s, the absurdity of the rendering given by the revisers 
will appear doubly absurd, though that rendering is bad enough, 
either way. 

Mark xi. 24. Dr. Conant attempts to parry the force of my 
criticism of this rendering, by finding in it “a profound and 
instructive truth,’ which is hidden from most eyes. The ren- 
dering is: “ All things whatever ye ask, when ye pray, believe 
that ye received, and ye shall have them.” Dr. Conant says: 
“The meaning is, Believe that ye received at the moment of ask- 
ing; that the prayer of faith was heard, and was virtually 
answered in being heard ; and ye shall have the blessings asked, 
in God’s own time and way.” In other words: Believe (now, 
when ye are asking) that ye (in time past when ye are now ask- 
ing) received, and ye shall have them. “ Profound truth!” 
And the profundity of this elucidation may be viewed in still 
another light ; for the text is in dispule, some good authorities 
giving the present, and not the aorist, as the true reading. Sup- 
pose the present to be the true reading, and what then becomes 
of that “ profound and instructive truth”? which has just been 
found in the aorist? And what becomes of Dr. Conant’s char- 
acteristic insinuation, that I have “* censured the sacred writer’s 
manner?” My criticism had nothing to do with the choice of 


tenses in the original, but only with the sequence of English 
tenses. Consequently, as the Greek text is in dispute, some 
good authorities favoring a reading which would make Dr. 
Conant’s profound suggestion appear simply ridiculous, and as 
his English is faulty whichever reading be accepted, my criticism 
holds good, notwithstanding his labored attempt to draw from 
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his rendering “ a profound and instructive truth,’—so profound 
that no one but himself, probably, ever dreamed of its being 
there ! 

Philipp. i. 13: “ So that my bonds have become manifest in 
Christ in all the Praetorium, and to all the rest.” My objection 
to this rendering was that it is unintelligible. Dr. Conant 
attempts to justify the use of the word “ Pretorium” by saying, 
that, “ The true rendering, if not obvious at once, awakens 
inquiry, and puts the reader in search of the meaning.” But 
would not the Greek itself do as much as this? Why not, then, 
put the Greek text into the hand of every reader of English, 
and let him go “ in search of the meaning ? ” 

But Dr. Conant says, that “ palace” (the rendering of the 
common version) is a * false rendering.” Take his word for it, 
and it is, doubtless! But suppose we appeal from his dogmatic 
assertion to a higher authority, what then? Ellicott says: 
“Chrys. and the patristic expositors all adopt this meaning, and 
refer the term to the Emperor’s palace.”” He adds: “The 
patristic interpretation, on account of the lax use of Pretorium, 
seems fairly defensible.” He, however, thinks it “ more prob- 
able ”—observe his modesty as contrasted with the assurance of 
Dr. Conant—that the apostle is here referring to the “ castrum 
Pretorianorum,” including the oixla Kalougos. The rendering 
“ palace ” being “ fairly defensible,” I considered it preferable to 
“ Pretorium.” The choice, however, does not necessarily lie 
between these two words. If palace” is not sufficiently exact, 
let another word be found which is ; but, by all means, let it be 
an intelligible word. Do not mock the reader by sending him 
“in search of the meaning.” He has come to you, the trans- 
lator, for that. When he asks for bread, give him not a stone! 

That “ palace ” is not a “ false rendering” of zgactégiov, | am 
happy to be informed by the “ Final Committee” of the Ameri- 
can Bible Union. The non-classical reader will probably be 
surprised to learn, that this is the very word which the “ revis- 
ers” render “ palace,” in the passages which follow :—John 


xviii. 28: “ Then they lead Jesus from Caiaphas into the Gov- 
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ernor’s palace ;” vs. 33: “ Pilate therefore entered into the pal- 
ace again;”’ xix. 9: “ And he went again into the palace.” 

Whether, therefore, this is the most appropriate rendering in 
the passage under consideration (Philipp. i. 13), and in Mark 
xv. 16, is a matter of opinion merely, a mere question of inter- 
pretation, not of translation. That agucdgior may mean “ pal- 
lace,” that it does actually mean “ palace,” and, consequently, 
that “ palace ” is not a ‘ false rendering,” is abundantly proved 
from the testimony of the “ revisers”’ themselves. 

The first clause of the verse being unintelligible, the reader 
has no clue to the meaning of the second, “ and to all the rest.”’ 
Dr. Conant says: “ And to all the rest, besides the Pretorians. 
A very plain case, one would think ; and neither Paul, nor his 
translators, need be charged with obscurity.” It may be very 
plain to Dr. Conant, but probably not one reader in a hundred 
would form the remotest idea of the meaning here said to be so 
plain. In fact, the assertion, that this is the undoubted meaning 
of the passage, is a mere begging of the question of construction. 
Ellicott says: “ Vulg., A%th., and Author. refer rz; dorrrz to 
locality, ‘in other places, (2v rj aédec azon, Chrys.), the dative 
being under the vinculum of ¢v: this is grammatically possible, 
but * * not very probable.” Bengel says: “ in the Pretoriun, 
(the court of Casar, zai, and) then— (ri; door: in the other) 
places outside of it.” Sharpe’s translation is: “ My bonds are 
seen to be for Christ, in all the Praetorian camp, and all the 
other places.” Conybeare and Howson render the passage: 
“ Throughout the whole Pretorium, and to all the rest ;” and 
add this note: “This expression (‘to all the rest’) is very 
obscure ; it may mean either ¢o the Praetorian soldiers who guard 
me, and to all the rest who visit me; or to all the rest of the 
Praetorian guards. The latter view gives the best sense.” The 
* four Clergymen ” (Moberly, Alford, Humphrey and Ellicott) 
translate the verse thus: “So that my bonds became manifest 
in Christ in all the palace, and to all others.’’ Lightfoot advo- 
cates the sense, “ Praetorian guard,” making 10 ageiwoly not 
local, but to denote a body of men, This he adopts after having 
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formerly espoused the Jocal sense. Bleck and Ewald seem 
to agree with him. So that, after all, this matter is not so 
entirely beyond dispute as Dr. Conant claims. The proper con- 
struction of the Greek being doubtful, I expressed, in my 
review, no preference for cither the one, or the other, of the two 
possible regimens and consequent renderings. I only insisted 
that the renderings should be both intelligible and self-consistent, 
—that of the revised Testament being neither the one nor the 
other. A very reasonable demand, one would suppose ! 

Rev. viii. 5: “ And the angel has taken the censer; and he filled 
it out of the fire of the altar, and cast it into the earth.’ My 
objection to this rendering was twofold; on the one hand, that 
it attaches undue importance to the change of tense from the 
perfect, in the first clause, to the aorist, in the second ; and, on 
the other, that it is obscure. It leaves to the English reader no 
alternative but to suppose, that the “it” of the third member of 
the sentence refers to the same thing as the “it” of the second 
member, and consequently involves the absurdity of the supposi- 
tion, that the angel cast his censer, instead of the fire, down to 
the earth. 

In respect to the change of tense, Stuart remarks: “ eidyper, 
used as an Aorist.”” So also, of Rev. v. 7, Stuart says: “ Eihyge, 
Perf. joined with an Aor. (j0¢); as often in narration. But 
here the perfect has simply an aoristic sense, which is very un- 
usual,” 

And in respect to my second objection, the Greek scholar will 
not need to be reminded, that the “it” of the third member 
(“cast it into the earth”) is not found in the original. The 
revisers have supplied it, but without indicating, in any way, 
that it is wanting in the text, and have thus introduced—lite- 
rally created—the only difficulty there is in the clause. The 
Greck, literally translated, would be: And he filled it out of (or 
from) the fire of the altar, and cast to (or upon) the earth. 
Stuart’s rendering is: ‘‘ and he cast [the fire] upon the earth.” 
Now the translator has just es much right to supply “ the fire ” 
as he has to supply “it.” Let him take the former course, and 
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he makes the passage clear to an English reader; he places him 
in the position of the Greek scholar. But let him do as these 
revisers have done, and he compels the unlearned reader to fall 
back upon the preceding “ it,” namely, the “censer,”’ for the 
object which the angel is declared to have cast down. This is 
as clear as sunlight. Consequently, my criticism stands unim- 
paired ; nay, greatly strengthened, because I did not before de- 
velop the fact that these revisers had actually supplied—intro- 
duced without a shadow of authority in the sacred text—the 
very word which creates all the obscurity and absurdity of their 
rendering, so far, at least, as relates to the implied object of the 
verb “ cast.” 

Mark xii. 23. I took occasion to refer to this, as one among 
many passages, in which the revisers failed to give the shade of 
thought which was intended by the sacred writer, and to express 
which he employed the Greek subjunctive in a relative clause 
with iv. Dr. Conant’s answer is: “ What occasion is there for 
it” (“the full expression,” “ shall have risen,” “ except to show 
off the little learning of such aman as Mr. Jewett?’’ I answer: 
There is the same occasion for this “full expression,” on the 
part of the translator, that there was on the part of the sacred 
writer. If the “sacred writer” had chosen to be less “ explic- 
it,” he would have been so; he could have employed a different 
form of expression. “It was as ready at hand for him as it is 
for us.” “ Can any one persuade himself that the sacred writer 
did not know what he was about?” 

I. answer again, that there is precisely the same occasion for 
“the full expression ” here, as there is in Mark ix. 9, which the 
revisers render: “ When the Son of man shall have risen from 
the dead.” “There are,” in both cases, and just as truly so in 
the one.case as in the other, “ two events related to each other 
in time.;.ane is not to be done until the other shall have taken 
place.” It is in reference to the relation of the parties when 
they shall have risen, not when they rise, that the question is 
proposed: “.ef which of them shall she be wife?” Otherwise, 
does the rendering involve the absurdity of the woman’s rising 
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as the wife of one from whom she may, after all, provided either 
party is an unbeliever, be forever separated,—to whom she shall 
not be a wife at all. Nor would this difficulty be relieved by 
the answer, that, in the future life, there will in fact be no such 
thing as marrying and giving in marriage; for, the question 
was propounded from the stand-point of the speaker, and was so 
framed as to be consistent with the supposition, that, as a matter 
of fact, this woman would, in the future life, prove to be the 
wife of one of the seven brethren who had formerly “ had her 
for wife.” 

All this is made very plain by our Lord’s answer. He em- 
ploys (vs. 25) precisely the same form of expression which was 
employed in the question, and says: When they shall have risen 
from the dead, they neither marry, nor &c. He does nol say, 
as represented by these revisers: When they shall rise,” which 
which would mean at the time, or in the act, of rising; but: 
When they shall have risen, that is, when they shall have actu- 
ally entered into their future and eternal estate. Are we to 
suppose that our Lord used this peculiar and exact form of ex- 
pression, not knowing the power of language, so that he might, 
inadvertently, have substituted another form of expression, 
much less exact and discriminating, and appropriate, such as 
that employed by these revisers of his language? I shall de- 
mand some better evidence of this than what is afforded by Dr. 
Conant’s feeble objection to my criticism. 

Mark xv. 8: “ And coming up, the multitude began to make 
request according as he had always done for them.” My ob- 
jection to this rendering was, that it is ambiguous; it leaves the 
_ reader in entire uncertainty which of two possible, and equally 
probable, meanings, is the one intended: whether it means that, 
as he had always made requests for them, so now they assume 
to make request for themselves ; or, as in the common version : 
“began to desire him to do as he had ever done unto them.” 
Dr. Conant’s answer is, that “ the revised version is just as am- 
biguous as the Greek, neither more nor less so. But there is 
no ambiguity in either.” No doubt the original is free from 
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ambiguity, since the word, or words, to be supplied, are, by an 
obvious and not uncommon Greek construction, clearly implied 
in the text. Thus Bengel: “ «airtodu, to desire. Understand 
from the context, anu, that he should do. Often the verb is 
omitted, it being intended that it should be repeated from the 
following clause.” So also Alford: “ aéringy ani, xabss.”” But 
not so with the English of the revisers. The expression, “ had 
always done,” carries the mind of the reader directly back, and 
necessarily so, to the words, “ make request,” and leaves him 
utterly in doubt in respect to the meaning. Supply exactly 
what is implied, as is done by Bengel and Alford, and every- 
thing is made plain. Here again, my criticism is vindicated! 
Mark xvi. 3: “ Who will roll away the stone for us out of the 
door of the sepulchre?” My question was,—and I now repeat it, 
with emphasis: “ Was the stone within the door?” Dr. Conant 
replies: ‘ The critical commentaries would have answered him. 
‘The stone, says Meyer, ‘ was rolled into the tomb’s entrance, 
and thus closed the tomb.” No doubt; but does it follow that 
the stone which formed the door was within the door? Lange 
says: “From the door. The stone was lying in the hollow cut 
deep into the rock, so as to form the door, and must accordingly 
be rolled forth from the recess outwards ; hence ‘ rolled away.’ ” 
Bengel says, “2x, from.” The MSS. C D and eight others 
have dad instead of 2x, and this is the reading adopted by Lach- 
mann. The Italic and the Vulgate also give ab ostio. And 
these revisers, in their edilion of 1865, do actually translate this 
passage thus: “ Who will roll the stone for us from the door?” 
I indicated the absurdity of rendering éz, “out of,’ in this 
verse, by calling attention to the fact, that these revisers give, in 
Matt. xxvii. 60, “to the door,’ instead of into, which last 
should be their rendering if they would be consistent with 
themselves ; and also to the fact, that they render Mark. xv. 46: 
“and rolled a stone to (not into) the door”; and John xi. 38: 
* It was a cave, and a stone lay upon (not within) it.’ But, 
now, I go a step beyond this evidence afforded by the revisers 
themselves, in their /ast edition, respecting the only proper ren- 
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dering of the preposition in this passage, back to their own ren- 
dering two years earlier, which was, as we have seen, just what 
it should be: “from the door.” Accordingly, I need do no 
more, in justification of my criticism, than to refer the Ameri- 
can Bible Union’s “ Final Committee” of 1867 to the “ Final 
Committee” of 1865; and that reference is hereby respectfully 
made ! 

One more passage, and we have done with Dr. Conant, for 
the present. 

Luke iii. 23: “ And Jesus himself was, when he began, about 
thirty years of age.’ In answer to my question, Began what ? 
Dr. Conant says: “ His ministry, of course,—the work for which 
he came into the world.” “ The critic’s question betrays either 
disingenuousness, or gross ignorance of philological and exeget- 
ical literature. He cannot turn to the passage in any modern 
critical translation or commentary, without finding the construe- 
tion and rendering the revisers have given.’ Indeed? But 
what does Alford say should be the rendering? He says: “ For 
‘began to be about thirty years of age,’ substitute, ‘ was about 
thirty years of age when he began (his ministry).’”’ Mad the 
revisers said the same, I should have found little occasion for 
my criticism. Had they supplied, in parenthesis, or in italics, 
as in the common version, what they say is so obviously im- 
plied, then the meaning would have been plain. The reader 
will please take notice, that Alford, in the emendation above 
quoted, is not giving, in the way of interpretation, the mere 
sense of the passage, but is suggesting, directly, the exact ren- 
dering which should be adopted. Granting, therefore, that this 
is the probable meaning of the clause, it follows, that, accord- 
ing to Alford, these revisers are in error in not giving to that 
meaning a full expression. 

Again, Bengel says: “ And Jesus was himself about thirty 
years, when beginning ” ( “ this doing and teaching in public’’). 
This rendering is not the same with that of the revisers. It 


adheres much more closely to the original, and is much more 
readily apprehended. 
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And yet again, turning to Campbell, whose “ Translation of 
the Four Gospels,” Dr. Conant, in “The Meaning and Use of 
Baptizein,” ranks among “ versions for the use of the learned,” 
and quotes with approval, we there find the following rendering 
of the passage before us: ‘ Now Jesus was himself about thirty 
years in subjection’; on which Campbell remarks: “ Some in- 
terpret the words, When he was about thirty years old, he began 
his ministry. As there is no mention of ministry, or allusion to 
it, either in what goes before, or in what follows, I suspect this 
mode of expression would be equally unprecedented with the 
former” (“began to be”). I say nothing of the probable 
correctness, or otherwise, of the rendering, “in subjection.” It 
is curious, if for no other reason, as serving to expose the arro- 
gance of Dr. Conant’s manner of treating my criticism, and as 
coming from an author to whom he refers in connection with 
such scholars as Schott, Fritzsche, and Kuinoel. 

These are all the passages examined by Dr. Conant in his 
article in the “Examiner and Chronicle.’* I have not thought 
it necessary to introduce those in which he acknowledges the 
justness of my strictures, and “thankfully” accepts the 
“service” thus rendered to the revisers, by one whom he 
politely styles a “ mousing critic.” He is quite welcome to any 
assistance, in this direction, which I may have rendered to him. 
It would not surprise me, if he should find the weight of obli- 
gation under which he is thus laid, becoming constantly heavier 
as the years roll on! 

And now, sir, having disposed of Dr. Conant’s strictures on 
my review, I return, as was proposed, to the consideration of 
your pamphlet. 

* Another change of front! Since the above was in type, Dr. Conant announces the 
publication of a pamphlet, embodying his article of Dec. 3d, together with additional 
strictures. When will the review which contained nothing “ deserving the attention of 


a scholar,” have received sufficient attention? When will that harmless ghost cease to 
haunt the revisers ? 


I should have been glad to answer all Dr. Conant's strictures at one and the same time; 
but as this pleasure was denied me,—his pamphlet not having come to hand,—I must 
venture to assume, that the objections noticed above, are fair samples of them all. If so, 


it is of little importance whether they are answered earlier or later, or, in fact, never.— 
G. B. J. 
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I adduced your rendering of Luke xvi. 16, as one of many 
examples involving ambiguity: “ The good news of the kingdom 
of God is published, and every man presses into it.” “It” 
refers, of course, to the subject (“ good news’’) of the verb; 
consequently, it is the “ good news” into which “every man 
presses.” You say: “ No inquiry is made whether the English 
expresses the exact meaning of the Greek, which it does.” 
What do you mean by this assertion? Did I not say: “ Some 
ingenuity was required to make this passage ambiguous; for a 
literal translation, ‘ the kingdom of God is preached, and every 
man presses into it,’ involves no ambiguity”? Is this transla- 
tion identical with yours? Is yours a translation? Is it nota 
mere interpretation or a paraphrase? Do you dare deny that 
the common version gives a “literal” translation of the Greek 
of this passage ? 

Again, I ask, what do you mean by affirming, that the render- 
ing: “ ‘And the second and the third took her’ (Luke xx. 30), 
is the true and only proper rendering of the Greek text, as that 
text is proved by the manuscripts”? Is the Greek text in dis- 
pute between us? What was my comment on your transla- 
tion? ‘The Greek verb is in the singular number, but ‘ took’ 
is either singular or plural; hence, as it here agrees with two 
nominatives which are coupled together, the inference is natural 
and logical that the two brothers had the woman jointly.” Is 
not the Greek verb in the singular? Is not “took” either sin- 
gular or plural? Does not “ took” follow, in your rendering, 
two nominatives singular, coupled together? How, then, 
according to the laws of English grammar, can you escape from 
my inference? Does a literal translation of the Greek involve 
any ambiguity or difficulty: And the second took her, and the 
third ? 

You affirm, that your translation of Acts vii. 24: “* Avenged 
the one oppressed by smiting the Egyptian,’ is the exact and 
faithful representation of the original Greek, and is expressed 
in good, pure English.” This I emphatically deny. I deny 
that the Greek involves any ambiguity, and that it is “ good, 
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pure English,” to give to an explanatory clause such a position 
in a sentence, that it is left an open question, which of two acts 
that clause is intended to explain. The beginner in English 
composition who should arrange the parts of his sentences thus 
ambiguously, ought to be better instructed ! 

You say: “ No American scholar doubts the learning, ability, 
and judgment of Dean Alford. His decision in respect to the 
true and proper rendering of the Greck of the New Testament 
is universally admitted to be high authority.” Fully concurring 
with you in this opinion, I have instituted a comparison of some 
of your renderings with the emendations of the common ver- 
sion suggested by Dean Alford. This comparison embraced all 
the passages referred tol y him in two of the Gospels. I find 
that he agrees with you, on an average, éirce times, where he 
differs from you, more or less widely, five. Had the comparison 
been confined to cases not involving mere textual criticism, as 
it might more properly be, since, in such cases, you and he alike 
may be supposed to defer to a common and superior authority,— 
had it been limited to those passages which involve a nice appre- 
ciation of shades of meaning, and a judgment well skilled in 
giving expression to thought, the weight of evidence against 
you would have been very greatly increased. 

Attempting to relieve your revisers from the force of my 
criticisms, you refer to the following renderings :—yazdous, 
“happy ;”? i wequerare, * take not thought;” i zévoeo, “ far 
be it.” These renderings, which I considered to be weak, you 
think to be strong. But what says Dean Alford? The word 
rendered “happy ”’ (John xiii. 17) should have been, as it is 
elsewhere (in the common version) translated, ‘ blessed.’” 
“Thought” (Matt. vi. 25, 27, 28, &c.,) “should be ‘ anxious 
thought,’ which is the real meaning of the word in the original.” 
The common and spirited rendering of ”} évorro (“ God for- 
bid!) which you treat as “ profane,’ Dean Alford allows to 
stand unchanged. And not only so, but he recommends an 
analogous rendering of Matt. xvi. 22. He says: “‘ Be it far from 
thee, Lord, should have been kept, as in the original, ‘ God be 
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gracious to thee.’” I turn to the original, and find, to my amaze- 
ment and horror, that “ the name of God does not appear.” If 
Dean Alford has “any knowledge of Greck, of which,” after 
your endorsement of him, “it is not proper to entertain a 
doubt,” he must have known that the word “ God ” is not found 
in this clause. He must have known, that, in suggesting the 
emendation above given, he was, according to you, “ profanely 
introducing the name of his Maker.” Sir, this matter is one of 
very grave importance. The American Bible Union has given 
its unqualified endorsement of “Dr. Alford, Dean of Canter- 
bury.’ Dean Alford, not content with the amount of “ profan- 
ity’ which you discover in the common version has deliberately 
recommended a fresh importation. Under these circumstances 
can you hesitate a moment, in respect to your duty? By all 
means, sir, wash your hands from all complicity with his sin. 
Let an official letter be addressed to him, in which you sol- 
emnly exhort him to abjure all those translations which have a 
savor of the same type of “ profanity” which was so congenial 
to King James’s translators ; to correct his renderings of Bap- 
TIZEIN and its cognates, so that these words shall receive their 
“only”? true meaning; and, in fine, to recede from all those 
renderings in which he has had the temerity to differ from your 
revisers! Warn him, that, should he disregard your friendly 
exhortation, you will feel constrained to withdraw your public 
testimonial to his “ learning, ability and judgment!” 
Before dismissing your strictures on the common rendering 
4 of pi} yérouro ( God forbid!) allow me to call your attention 
to the fact, that this is the rendering actually adopted by your 
own “Final Committee”? of 1865! In evidence, I refer you to 
Luke xx. 16: Rom. iii. 4, 6, 31; Gal. ii. 17, and numerous 
other passages. How is this, sir? Had your “ Final Commit- 
tee” of °65 a different criterion of “ profanity”? from that of 
your “ Final Committee” of ’67% Does a rendering which, at 
one time, is unexceptionable, become, two years later, “ profane?” 
Did the Greek text of 1865 contain the word “ God,” which, in 
the interval, the “sacred writer” has expunged? I submit 
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these questions to you, and your two “ Final Committees,” with 
the suggestion, that your strictures on my criticism be carefully 
“ revised |” 

You think, that, because epistles may, in certain connections, 
properly be styled “ letters,” it cannot be a mark of weakness 
so to style them when, in the dignified usage of Holy writ, the 
word is employed as a general title. I do not appreciate the 
reasoning, and must withhold my assent to the conclusion. 
However, as you attempt to justify your own rendering by 
informing me, that “ very many readers do not know that an 
‘ epistle ’ is a letter,” and as you add the significant inquiry, “ Is it 
weak to make things plain to the people ?” I will venture to raise 
another inquiry: Was it out of regard to the capacity “ of the 
people,’—with reference to the attainments in knowledge made 
by those who “ do not know that an epistle is a letter,’ —that, 
for “a penny” you substituted “denary;” for “ sorcerer,” 
“the Magian;”’ for “ deputy,” “ proconsul ;” and for “ pal- 
ace,’ “Pretorium?” Is this the way in which you make 
things “ plain to the people ? ” 

That “ epistle”’ is an appropriate rendering of éa:orod7, I feel 
the greater confidence, because this rendering has received the 
unqualified approval of the *“ Final Committee” of the American 
Bible Union. In the edition of their revised Testament for 
1865, I find the following translations ;—Acts xv. 30: “ they 
delivered the epistle;” Rom. xvi. 22: “I Tertius, who wrote 
the epistle;”’ I. Cor. v. 9: “I wrote to you in my epistle ;” and 
so on, elsewhere. To reconcile your criticism with these ren- 
derings of the revised Testament, I have the honor to refer you 
to your first “ Final Committee ! ” 

In answer to my suggestion, that “seven pence might, 
with sufficient accuracy ” be substituted for “a penny,” or “ a 
deniry,” you say “the value of the‘ dendry’ is not ‘seven 
pence,’ but about fifteen cents, as the Revised Testament 
explains.” True; and this is just what I said ; or, rather, I stated 
that the value of one hundred “ dendries” was seven hundred 
and fifty pence, not deeming it necessary—for most readers—to 
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add, that, if 100 “ denadries” were equal to 750 pence, one 
“ dendry ” was equal to 74 pence ! 

You say that “it would be wearisome to the reader should 
we follow these gentlemen through all the examples of this 
character, which they adduce,’ &c. No doubt, provided the 
examples are followed in the same strain of feeble objection. 
But suppose you had allowed them to speak for themselves, as 
they stood recorded in my review ; or, suppose you had intro- 
duced a few of the examples which you have thought best to 
omit, my impression is, that, so far from proving “ wearisome ”’ 
to your readers, they would have afforded just the relief of 
which one feels the need so deeply in reading your pages. For 
example, it would have been a welcome item of information, 
had you stated explicitly, how a “ skin ” can be “ burst ;”’ how 
the preposition é« is derived from ad, so that when I criticize 
your use of the former, you think it all the same to comment 
on the latter ; how it was discovered by “ the most competent 
scholars,’ that the meaning of the same moods and tenses va- 
ries with the Greek verb employed, as implied in your comment 
on Matt. xxvii. 60; or, what evidence is found in Jewish an- 
tiquities, that the second and third brothers in a family were 
allowed the peculiar privilege of taking a woman jointly to 
wife! Examples like the following you might have introduced 
with manifest advantage to the flavor of your pamphlet. You 
might have given the reader the result of your inquiries into 
the status, when in the country, of that woman whom you de- 
clare to have been “a sinner in the city;” into the kind of 
food found “ in” mountains for swine to feed upon ; into those 
nice points in “ Biblical criticism and philology ” (see Dr. Co- 
nant’s letter in The Independent,) which are suggested by 
your rendering of Luke ix. 89: “ And it” (a spirit) “ tears 
him with foaming,’—namely, whether foaming is the instru- 
ment with which the demon tears the boy, and which it is that 
foams, the demon or the boy. And once more, you might have 
amplified, with great effect, upon the scene suggested by your 
delicate rendering of Rey. iii. 16: “I am about to vomit thee 
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out of my mouth.” Possibly, you thought that the limits of a 
pamphlet would not afford you all the scope you would require, 
in order to unfold all the elements and evidences of a refined 
taste which are wrapped up in that choice rendering ! 

But as I should myself require a volume in order to expose 
all your inconsistencies, defects, and sins against good taste and 
scholarship, I turn to consider certain matters of a graver 
character. 

You are astonished, that I should think you engaged in a 
“ more stupendous enterprise for converting the world to a sin- 
gle dogma, than ever entered into the thoughts of the most 
zealous disciple of the Society of Jesus.”? From your astonish- 
ment, the inference is natural, that you have in your possession 
evidence which has never passed under my eye, that the policy 
of this society, and of the Romish Church generally, has been 
to circulate the Bible freely among the masses of the people, in 
the various languages of the world. If so, how can you justify 
yourself in withholding that information from the public ? 
The prevailing impression, relative to the uniform policy of the 
Romish church, is just the opposite of this. If that impression 
is without foundation, if you can show that the Society of Jesus 
has devoted all its energies and resources to the work of trans- 
lating the Bible, according to its own notions, into all the lan- 
guages of the earth, and then giving it the widest possible 
diffusion which the charities of the church would justify,—if 
you can prove this to the satisfaction of the public, then will I 
admit that my statement, above-quoted, should he promptly 
* revised.” 

You attempt ‘to parry the force of some of my disclosures 
and criticisms, by an eculogium on the high “ character and 
standing, as Christians and gentlemen,” of the revisers of your 


New Testament. Sir, as a reviewer, I had no knowledge of 
individuals. I had to deal with the American Bible Union,-— 
the only party which made itself responsible for the work which 
was passing under review. Had I taken any different course 


from this,—had I turned aside from my legitimate and only 
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proper province as a critic, to summon before the public indi- 
vidual translators, living or dead, and comment upon their 
several responsibility for the character of your revision, then 
might you justly have held me up to public contempt. If the 
works of the “ Bible Union” will stand the test of examina- 
tion, then you can apportion the honor among your revisers 
according to their several shares in your service. If the works 
of the “ Bible Union” are proved to be a disgrace to the schol- 
arship of the age, then let the responsibility fall where it must. 
Great names and high standing will not help the matter. Great 
names and high standing will not hide the disgrace. In fact, 
the higher the elevation, the greater the fall! 

At the head of the list of your translators, you mention a 
name which I, no less truly than you, delight to honor,—that 
of Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D. But, sir, do you mean, by giv- 
ing his name this position, to intimate, that the chief responsi- 
bility for your revision rests upon him? If so, I demand of 
you to state, explicitly, to the public, exactly how great a share 
Dr. Hackett took in that work,—for just how many and which 
chapters he was solely responsible. Till this is done, your 
attempt to hide yourself beliind his honored name is only a 
pitiable subterfuge ! 

In order to escape from the odium which attaches to the 
sectarianism of your society, you state that translators were 
employed “ from nine different denominations.” But what if 
they were? Because my servant is a millenarian, does it fol- 
low that Lam one? Because your proof-reader may happen to 
be a Methodist, does it follow that your society is a society of 
Methodists ? Here in Massachusetts, we understand no such 
logic as this! In regard to those from other denominations 
than your own whom you may have employed, more or less, as 
your assistants in the work of translation, only two supposi- 
tions are possible. If they translated fuarize “ immerse,” 


from conviction that this is its sole meaning, then are they 
b 


“ immersionists,’ 


whatever may be their ecclesiastical relations. 
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If they translated this word, and its cognates, as they stand in 
your revision, not from conviction, but as your servants, then 
are you welcome to all the comfort which their alliance can 
afford! We who are original Baptists can cheerfully spare you 
all who have abjured their faith and the validity of their early 
baplism. 

Much more relevant to the inquiry whether, or not, your 
operations are strictly sectarian, would be a statement showing 
hor many, if any, of your Orricers are taken from any other 
denomination than that of Immersionists ; how many, if any, 
of your “ FixaL CoMMITTEE” are unimmersed; how many, 
if any, of your AGeNTs are laboring under a similar disqual- 
ification for their work; how many, if any, non-immersion- 
ist churches contribute annually to your funds, and in what 
amounts ; and what is the sum total which, during the nine- 
teen years of your operations, you have received from all 
churches outside of your own denomination. Let there be 
given to the public a direct and full answer to these inquiries, 
and if that answer should prove to be satisfactory, doubtless 
the evidence which it affords of your freedom from sectarian 
exclusiveness, will be allowed all the weight to which it is fairly 
entitled. Until this shall have been done, you will be held 
responsible for your own works, however much you may desire 
to disown them. It is not strange, under existing circumstan- 
ces, that you should wish to throw off the responsibility of them 
from yourselves upon others ! 

And now, sir, 1 come to the gravest matter in dispute be- 
tween us. I brought against the American Bible Union the 
charge of altering the Word of God. This I did deliberately, 
and with the full consciousness of the “ fearful”? nature of the 
charge. I proved the truth of the charge, by quoting three 
passages of Scripture which you had altered to suit your own 
notions. They were these :—the fiftieth verse of the twelfth 
chapter of Luke, which, according to your method, should be 
translated: I have an immersion to be immersed with, you 
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actually write, (I cannot say translate,) as though the inspired 
writer had said: “I have an immersion to undergo.” The 
thirty-eighth verse of the tenth chapter of Mark, which, in your 
language, would be, if translated, and not merely glossed: Are 
ye able * * * to be immersed with the immersion with which I 
am immersed, stands, in your revision, in this form: “ to en- 
dure the immersion which I endure.” In the thirty-ninth verse 
of the same chapter, for this clause: Ye shall indeed be im- 
mersed with the immersion with which I am immersed,—which, 
according to you, is the “exact meaning of the text,’—you 
substitute: “* Ye shall indeed * * * endure the immersion which 
Iendure.” That was the charge: that was the proof. And 
have you dared to deny the truth of my allegation? Have you 
ventured to say one word in direct vindication of your course in 
this matter? Not a single word of denial can I find in your 
pages! Not a single line in self-defence! By your silence, 
you have virtually entered a plea of GuiILTy, and thrown your- 
selves upon the mercy of an incensed public. You have not 
even dared to avail yourself of that last subterfuge,—one of 
which you so often avail yourself,—a pretence that the Greek 
text is in dispute. No, sir, none of your vague talk about 
“ manuscripts,” and “ authorities,’ and “ great questions in 
textual criticism and philology,’ (see Dr. Conant’s letter in 
The Independent,) can aid you here! The text is beyond dis- 
pute ; and equally beyond dispute is it, that you have altered 
that inspired text according to your own notions. From the 
above charge, I grant you no loophole of escape. You have 
done the thing which the National Baptist styles “a great sin,’ 
and you must bide the consequences of your act! 

The plea that you gave the sense of the passage will not avail 
you. You were commissioned to translate inspired words, and 
you have dropped them from the text, and supplied their places 
with others, which for certain reasons pleased you better. You 
have preferred the wisdom of your own revisers to the wisdom 
of the Holy Ghost! 


VOL. IX.—NO. XLV. 7 
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Before leaving you to your own reflections on this “ great 
sin’? which lies at your door, I will communicate through you 
to the public, the history of the readings (1 cannot say render- 
ings, or translations) which have just passed under our notice. 
They were originally given—substantially—by Dr. George 
Campbell, Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 1788, 
in his work entitled, “ The Four Gospels translated” &c. Dr. 
Conant (“ The Meaning and Use of Baptizein,” p. 99,) says 
that “‘ these passages are correctly rendered by Dr. Campbell.” 
Accordingly, we find them reproduced in the revised Testament 
with the word “ endure” substituted for “ undergo,” which last 
was Dr. Campbell’s reading. These facts are of some .aterest 
as showing the paternity of the rendering,—if such it may be 
called. They are of interest, also, for a different reason. Dr. 
Conant, in the work just referred to, treating of “ Versions for 
the use of the learned,” and alluding to the rendering of “ Bap- 
tizein”’ by “ immerse,” says: “ In all versions of this class, so 
far as is known to the writer, the Greek word is uniformly 
rendered in this sense, where its literal meaning is professedly 
given.” He then proceeds to quote, or refer to, the only pas- 
sages in Campbell’s translation in which this word is so ren- 
dered,—those above quoted, together with Matt. xx. 22, from 
which the clause, “ be baptized with the baptism with which I 
am baptized,” has since been dropped,—but shrewdly withholds 
from the reader the fact, that, elsewhere, Campbell translates 
the word as in the common version! He does not find occasion 
to quote these words from the pen of the “ Principal of Maris- 
chal College:” ‘I should think the word ‘immersion’ * * * 
a better English name than baptism, were we now at liberty to 
make a choice. But we are not.” This omission is quite sig- 
nificant taken in connection with the fact, that “ The Meaning 
and Use of Baptizein” was prepared and published for the 
avowed purpose of informing the public why “this one parti- 
‘cular instance of change ””—“ immersion” for “ baptism ’’—is 
introduced into the Revised Testament, and to prove that “ im- 
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merse” expresses “the true and only import” of Baptizein, 
and “ is not a sectarian rendering.” Is Dr. Campbell’s author- 
ity any less weighty when he affirms, that we are Nor at liberty 
to translate Saarizecr “ immerse,” except, as he shows elsewhere, 
when it is not employed “ in relation to a religious ceremony,” 
than when, as in the passages under consideration, he gives, in 
a loose and general way, and in perfect consistency with his 
rhetorical style, the drift of a passage, without professing to 
translate it, word for word ? 

But the reader will be curious to learn in what manner you 
have actually treated this grave charge of altering God’s Word. 
He shall be told! Your method is this—to bring a counter 
accusation against me! Not making the slightest allusion to 
the three passages on which I relied to prove my charge, you 
immediately proceed to change the issue,—lawyer-fashion,—as 
though my culpability, whether real or otherwise, would afford 
an excuse for yours! Suppose I had, as you allege, brought 
some other grave accusation agaiast you besides the one to 
which, by your silence, you had just pleaded guilty ; or, suppose, 
even, that this new charge was one which I could not substan- 
tiate, would that circumstance afford you any relief from the 
burden already laid upon you? Would your criminality be any 
less criminal because J was brought under the same, or a similar 
condemnation? Is a culprit convicted of murder allowed to 
plead, in justification of his crime, or in mitigation of sentence, 
that his neighbor has been guilty of theft? But if, instead of 
being truly amenable to the charge, which, in order to divert 
attention from yourself, you immediately proceed to bring 
against me,—if, in fact, your counter allegations are pure mis- 
representations, devised to meet an exigency, borrowed from 
your imagination, ér your power of invention,—since they could 
be drawn from no other source,—in that case, what becomes of 
your reputation for honor, candor and integrity? That such is 
the nature of your counter-charge, I now proceed to show. 

You represent me as charging your translators “ with a de- 
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termination at all hazards to so translate every word as to 
make it bear testimony to immersion.” Sir, I have never 
brought such a charge against you as this; and in so represent- 
ing me, you are guilty of an offence against the laws of com- 
mon civility, not to say honesty, which a mere man of the world 
would blush to own! You profess to find authority for your 
statement in these words, taken from my review: “ Every ren- 
dering is shaped and shaded in such a manner as to give plau- 
sibility to this central doctrine ;” and then you proceed to make 
yourself merry over the idea of finding immersion in the word 
“ dendry,” or “ half-shekel.” Sir, this chuckling over a glaring 
misrepresentation, by which your opponent is made to say what 
never entered into his thoughts, may be highly congenial to your 
constituency ; but to a frank and generous spirit,—to one who 
carries the golden rule with him, not in his pocket, but in his 
heart, into his dealings even with one whom he regards as a 
foe,—it is mean beyond description! My position in reference 
to the matter in question was perfectly intelligible to any candid 
reader. My words were properly guarded. They were guarded 
by the necessary limitations of the case. I had a right to sup- 
pose that common sense would forbid their application to the 
tackle of a ship or to a table of genealogy! They were guarded, 
also, by the examples which I introduced in illustration of my 
meaning. They were qualified, moreover, by such phrases as 
these: “ It appears to be,” and, “ Their sole aim seems to be.” 
There is wide chasm between “It seems,” or “ It appears,” and, 
It 1s. And, especially, were my words bounded and restricted 
by an EXPRESS PROVISO, as follows: “ provided only it brings 
every passage having any possible relation to their main object 
into subserviency to the dogma of immersion.” If the render- 
ing of the word meaning half-shekel has has any possible rela- 
tion to immersion, then have I charged you with shading 
accordingly, but, otherwise, I have nor. And so in any and 
every case. Yet this express Proviso, and all these obvious 
limitations, you studiously omit to notice, and, by separating a 
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single clause from its connection,—from all which had gone 
before, or which came immediately after,—you give a semblance 
of plausibility to your words: you leave on the minds of your 
readers an impression which is utterly without foundation. 
Could my pamphlet go into every house into which yours shall 
come,—could I be sure, that every mind into which you may 
instil this deadly poison, would also be reached by the antidote 
which my review provided,—I should have little occasion to 
fear the result. But as the case now stands, I confess that in 
this matter you have me at a disadvantage. You can spread 
the bane faster and wider than I can counteract its evil. You 
have chosen weapons which I cannot wield. As a certain 
stripling had occasion to say, of old: “I have not proved 
them!” 

In the light of these developments, no doubt the members of 
the Essex South Association will be prepared to profit by the 
Christian counsel with which you solemnly draw your pamphlet 
to a close. You would have them avoid all “ unseemly 
epithets,” employing, in any future notice of your revised Testa- 
ment, no language more “ unseemly ” than the following, all of 
which is borrowed from your own pamphlet, from the October 
number of the “ Bible Union Quarterly,’ and from the article 
in the Examiner and Chronicle entitled, Dr. Conant on Rev. 
Mr. Jewett :— Tyrannical and dishonorable ” (applied to the 
Congregational Review;) “maligned, misrepresented and 
ridiculed”” (the Am. Bible Union, by the Congregational 
Review ;) “written from a purely sectarian stand-point, and 
with all the virulence and bitter partisanship that might be 
expected in an article written from such a point of view” (my 
critique ;) “a captious and illiberal appeal to popular prejudice 
and sectarian bigotry ;”’ “we have never read a professed cri- 
tique of any literary work characterized by a more uncandid 
temper ;”’ “ It applies to the revised Testament the most vitu- 
perative epithets ;”’ “ it attributes to the revisers the worst of 
motives ;”’ “it was prepared for the press in the violence of 
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passion ;”’ “ a series of flippant and shallow criticisms, which 
only excite the disgust of a true scholar ;” “ when such work 
as this is to be done, it is left to one of the lesser fry, such as 
the Rev. George B. Jewett;” “in the style of an English 
school-boy, hardly out of his accidence;” “a respectable 
Latinist, in a small way ;” “it was unfortunate for him that 
he undertook to criticize a work requiring years of philological 
and exegetical training, in a field to which he is an utter 
stranger, and where he can only make himself ridiculous in the 
eyes of scholars.” 

These, sir, are the choice words and phrases with which you 
would have all future critics approach the “ examination” of 
your work. These are the epithets and select forms of criticism 
by which is indicated your own understanding of what consti- 
tutes that “ Christian spirit’ of “ meekness and love” which 
you so piously commend to the “ Essex South Association of 
Massachusetts, comprising many of the most distinguished 
pastors of churches in that State.” You need have no fear lest 
the standard of excellence in Christian “ meekness and love ” 
which you thus recommend and exemplify, should appear too 
high for the aspirations of these “ distinguished pastors.” Oh 
no, sir! One must go out of Massachusetts to find a “ grave 
body of divines” who can descend to the “ bandying of such 
terms of vituperation and opprobrium”’ as these which are em- 
ployed by yourself and your co-laborer. When the Essex 
South Association shall have sunk so low as to be tempted to 
employ weapons of defence similar to these which seem to afford 
you such true satisfaction,—when the members of that honor- 
able body shall become so lost to reason and be so carried away 
by “ violence of passion,” that the sayings above-quoted shall 
be the only ones in which their feelings can find appropriate 
expression,—then, despairing of help within their own circle, 
they will turn with buoyant heart, to the distinguished men 
who represent the American Bible Union, for a pen adequate to 
the task of writing their defence ! 


Al. a 
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Whether the individual whom you style “ George P. Jewett” 
(p. 10,) thus incorrectly announcing my name, and withholding 
from me the most common title of civility —doing this, it may 
be presumed, either “in the rush and haste with which” your 
“ pamphlet was prepared for the public,” or because you wrote 
“too much under the influence of passion ” to care whether you 
clothed your thoughts in the dress of ordinary complaisance,— 
whether in my review, I used language which will bear favor- 
able comparison, on the score of Christian courtesy, with your 
own, I cheerfully leave to the impartial judgment of an intelli- 
gent public. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours with respect, 


GEO. B. JEWETT. 
SaLem, Mass., Dec. 1868. 


[A Supplement to this article will appear in the next number of 
this Review. ] 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Constance Aylmer, a Story of the Seventeenth Century. By H. F. 
P. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Boston: Graves and 
Young. 1869. pp. 347. 


Some one has here done for the early life of our colonies, Dutch 
and Puritan, and for the better type of American Quakerism as well, 
what the author of the “Schénberg-Cotta Family” did for the 
Luther epoch in Germany. If it is—as the newspapers say—a new 
writer, our literature may be entitled to further enrichment besides 
this bright and pleasing addition to its treasures. We suspect it is 
not, altogether—the characteristic faults of what are called “young 
writers,”—crudity, diffuseness, repetition, extravagance, and dalli- 
ance with pet embellishments of style,—being entirely lacking. The 
book is a bit of faithful and happy pre-Raphaelite realism, as much 
so as one of the best pictures of Millais, and tells its story—a sweet 
and rich one—with uttermost simplicity and purity of thought and 
diction. The 17th century at New Amsterdam, Gravesend, Breuk- 
lyn, and Eastward, is reproduced with that sort of naturalness and 
healthy treatment which marks the author of “John Halifax,” varied 
with threads of Indian story and character, and a glimpse of Crom- 
wellian society besides. It is better worth the name “ Both Sides 
the Sea” than the English tale, and is truer to the innermost core 
and truth of Puritanism. A young and beautiful Puritan orphan, 
sent to America to find a home with a Quaker aunt of rare goodness 
and loveliness of character, with a Cavalier adventurer, a proud 
young Virginian, a substantial Quaker politician, and, at the last, a 
Puritan Lord of Cromwell's court, for lovers, is the central figure of 
the picture; but with easy limning, and apparently effortless skill 
of characterization, a varied group are gathered about her, Dutch 
colonists, burgomasters, councillors, and young people, English qual- 
ity, of the Independent persuasion and the contrary, with a back- 
ground of freebooters and red men, and a glimpse of Cromwell 
himself and John Milton. Without being in the least sensational, 
the tale is full of incident, befitting those primitive times, and 
avoiding every shade of sentimentalism, it is colored and made 
winning with healthy and noble feeling. A thoroughly fresh and 
sweet book, which will beguile many, we hope, by the loveliness 
and simple picturesqueness of the characters, and the charming nat- 
uralness of the narrative, into sympathy with what is heartily pure 
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and true, and a deeper interest in the genuine and grand souls whose 
lives lie underneath what we live to-day. Mr. Scribner has seldom 
made a better use of his busy types than in giving to the new year 
this wholesome specimen of American literature. Some of the 
“subjective” passages,—to borrow a word out of philosophy,—the 
delicate and fine tracery of womanly consciousness, make us suspect 
a gentler and more expert hand than that of a man. 


The Student's Scripture History ; the New Testament, with Intro- 
duction connecting the History of the Old and New Testaments. 
By Witt1am Sarita, LL. D. Harpers. 


Dr. William Smith, the distinguished classical professor in two 
of the chief Congregational Colleges of England, and now Classical 
Examiner in London University, is an example of the unwonted 
union of ability for the profoundest authorship on subjects tasking 
advanced scholarship, and for the instruction of youthful scholars. 
The portable, compact, comprehensive Students’ Histories he has 
given to Great Britain meet most happily the wants of those who 
have not gone far in the world of learning, and wish to go forward 
thoroughly and with the best results. ‘Those on which he has him- 
self done most strike us as the very best of the series. For the 
Scripture Histories he had peculiar qualifications and command of 
most valuable material in having been editor of the great Dietion- 
ary of the Bible. 

One special excellence of this New Testament History is in the 
peculiar nature of the Introduction. There is a dark border land 
lying between Old Testament and New Testament times. Most 
educated Christians know little or nothing of it. It embraces a 
great transition period. Dr. Smith could not properly attach his 
account of this to the Old Testament History. It does not require 
a volume by itself, nor would such a volume be sought. But it 
forms the appropriate and instructive opening of the New Testa- 
ment story. Another special excellence is the skill with which 
controverted points are handled. Some of our brethren in Great 
Britain object to Dr. Smith’s Bible Dictionary that it admits too 
much unsettling criticism. Henee Dr. W. L. Alexander’s new and 
noble enlarged edition of Kitto’s Cyclopedia. But this fault is 
entirely avoided in the New Testament History. Points which 
criticism has attacked, but not unsettled, are simply given as estab- 
lished. All that learning has done to elucidate and freshen the 
facts is brought under requisition. The Notes and Illustrations, 
and small print discussions of books, sects, forms of worship, chro- 
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nologies, genealogies, and obscurer historical matters are every way 
admirable. The maps and wood cuts are excellent. 


Lectures on Natural Theology ; or, Nature and the Bible from the 
same Author. (Lowell Institute Lectures.) By Pres. Ciap- 
BouRNE, Wisconsin State University, formerly Prof. Natural 
History in Williams College. New York: Putnam & Son. pp. 
320. 

Since Paley was voted insufficient no one has taken his place in 
our college instruction in Natural Theology. Evidently it is a place 
which cannot be always left vacant. A deist would object to the 
last two lectures (XI., XIL.) in Pres. Chadbourne’s able and attractive 
little volume, that they treat of subjects outside the domain of 
Natural Theology. They discourse of the relation of the Bible to 
man’s moral nature, and of the Mosaic and Geologic Records. But 
he would be quite as likely to object to the whole book on the same 
grounds. The XI. lecture discusses the Bible as a “natural provis- 
ion” for man’s moral powers, and all through the volume the Bible 
in this aspect is in the lecturer’s view. Indeed, it is not Natural 
Theology per se, at large, on which he here discourses, but the 
insufficiency of it without the Scriptures. His course was defined 
by Mr. Lowell’s provision in terms: “I wish a course of lectures to 
be delivered on Natural Religion showing its conformity to that of 
our Saviour.” “By accepting the Bible,” says the XII. lecture, 
“we round out and complete the argument from design, as shown 
by adaptation of means to ends.” Revelation is considered as the 
keystone of the logical arch. The body of his work is full of fresh 
and pertinent matter, aptly handled, in the light of modern science. 
Less space is occupied with the single argument for the being of 
God, than in the old treatises, and no space with metaphysical 
proofs of it. But the whole book is really an argument on that 
point, and probably a more effective one for not being in the stereo- 
typed form. The clearness, method, and logical force of the reason- 
ing make it admirable for purposes of instruction. It has a great 
deal of unpretending merit. 


Great Outline of Geography: Text-Book by Tuxopvore 8. Fay. 
Putnam & Son. pp. 238. 


Atlas of Universal Geography, by the same. Same publishers. 
VIII. Plates. 


The long residence of the author in Central and Northern Europe 
brings forth rich fruit in this apparatus for teaching geography. 
The maps are of unequalled beauty. An intelligent pupil can but 
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use them with delight. The text-book is our first example in this 
line, of such a volume—* a teaching-machine ”—as the author well 
styles it, made on the thorough and condensed plan common in 
Germany. In both the author has a distinct end and never devi- 
ates from it. The details of geographical description are to be 
found in books of a very different sort, for example the elegant 
series of Prof. Guyot, and Mrs. Mary II. Smith, (published by 
Scribner,) which for fulness, correctness, and typographical attrac- 
tions are quite unsurpassed. Mr. Fay’s purpose is to produce an 
“Outline,” of matchless accuracy, clearness, and completeness as an 
outline. His success is marvellous. If all our diplomats would 
bring home such results of their residence abroad they would con- 
fer such a benefit as no one before him has bestowed on his native 
land. One mark of the preparation of the maps in Germany, 
besides the form and printing, (the text-book too is German all over,) 
is seen in the plates on opposite pages giving Germany in 1865, and 
Germany in 1866. <A single definition shows that our worthy 
diplomat is more familiar with foreign lands than with our own 
West. A prairie is defined as “an extensive tract of land mostly 
level,” &c., “as in the United States, between the Ohio, Missis- 
sippi, and the five great lakes.” A great deal of this region is not 
mostly level, and beyond the Mississippi the rolling prairies would 
certainly never be so described. 

There is getting to be, even in our American school literature, a 
science of geography. We are greatly indebted for this to Carl 
Ritter, and his accomplished translator, Rev. W. L. Gage. The 
days have utterly passed away when 


‘* Geographers on pathless downs 
Placed elephants for want of towns.” 


History of the Town of Winchendon, (Worcester Co.,) Mass., 
from the Grant of Ipswich Canada in 1735 to the Present Time. 
By Rev. A. P. Marvix. Winchendon: published by the Author. 
1868. 

The first look at this portly volume starts the question: What 
ean there be in the annals of a town so recently settled as Winchen- 
don, to fill five hundred and twenty-eight octavo pages? An ex- 
amination of the contents gives a satisfactory answer. The book 
is crowded full of the facts of local history, showing the whole life 
of the people,—economical, political, social, industrial, educational 
and religious,—from the first settlement to the present day. The 
volume opens with a brief description of the township, from which 
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it appears that the scenery combines many attractive features, while 
the bold summits of Wachusett and the grand Monadnock are visi- 
ble at a distance, the one on the south, the other at the north. 
Besides the usual topics found in town histories, the author has 
given much attention to roads and bridges; and also to school dis- 
tricts and school-houses, in old times. Every person can learn 
when the road on which he lives was accepted. Descendants to 
the latest generation can find where their remote ancestors attended 
school, by refering to the map. In the chapter on Business, the 
location of every mill, and the time when it was built, is given. The 
record of Winchendon in the Revolution, and in the late War of 
Freedom, is traced with great fulness. The History is comprised 
in thirty-three chapters, and is arranged under distinct heads on 
topics, rather than in the form of Annals. There is a chapter of 
forty-three pages on “The Town as a Parish,” and then a separate 
account of all the churches in the town. We have not room to 
indicate the contents in full, but it wou'd seem that nothing has 
been overlooked which would make the work interesting and valu- 
able to natives or residents of the town. The author informs the 
reader in the Introduction, that he has verified all the facts by ref- 
erence to original authorities. All the records of the town, of 
churches and religious societies, of lyeeums and fire companies, &c., 
&c., have been carefully read and copied, so far as needed. The 
information of aged people, and the reports of tradition have been 
sifted and compared to get the residuum of reliable fact. 

The volume is uncommonly well illustrated. There is an out- 
line of the town, showing former and present boundaries; a map, 
containing numbers instead of names, accompanied by « printed 
sheet, on which may be found the names of the first occupant of 
any house, as well as those who have lived there subsequently ; a 
map of the principal villages on the same plan; a plan of the old 
common; and a plan of the original division of lots, with the names 
of the owners. There are more than a dozen beautiful pictures, 
showing the scenery and the architecture of the place. Nine elegant 
lithographic portraits, including one of the author of “ Over the 
river,” add to the value of the work. For the convenience of the 
reader there is a full Table of Contents and an Index of Names. 


The New England Tragedies in Prose. By Rowiann H. ALLEN. 
Boston: Nichols & Noyes. pp. 156. 1869. 


This little volume seems to have been called out by the late 
complaining cadences of Longfellow, and by the want of full justice 
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to Cotton Mather and others in the prose of Palfrey whose eloquent 
words have just now rung through the land. Mr. Allen has made 
a plain statement of the facts of history, as they are coming to 
light, in regard to “The Coming of the Quakers” and “The Witch- 
craft Delusion.” He has made a good beginning; but it is mani- 
fest that the discussion is not yet closed. 


The Child Wife ; a Tale of the Two Worlds. By Captain Mayne 
Rem. New York: Sheldon & Co. Boston: for sale by Nichols 
& Noyes. pp. 402. 1869. 

Mayne Reid’s sensational style has full play about the great 
watering-places, over both continents and among a great variety of 
characters. The original part is that of a military man and author 
falling deeply in love with a little girl, and following love’s tight 
noose through all desperate opposition and fortune until the excit- 
ing and well-sustained plot ends in success, which of course makes 
his head swim. 


The Garden of Sorrows ; or the Ministry of Tears. ” Rev. Jonn 
Arxinson. New York: Carleton & Lanahan. For sale by 
James P. Magee, 5 Cornhill, Boston. pp. 203. 

Here is a thoroughly devotional book, written in a rich, glowing 
style, well calculated to hold the general reader. The nineteen 
chapters are headed, Gethsemane, The Sorrowing Lord, The Dis- 
ciples in Sorrow, A Sorrowing Church, Eminent Examples of Sor- 
row, Daughters of Sorrow, Springs of Sorrow, Despondency, Temp- 
tation, &c., &e. 


The Parables of our Lord, Explained and Applied. By Rev. 
Francis Bourprtton, M. A. New York: Carleton & Lanahan. 
For sale at the New England Methodist Depository, 5 Cornhill, 
Boston. An American edition of pp. 327. 

This is a handsome volume in a clear and fresh style, prepared 
for the intelligent people rather than for the learned, on subjects 
that can never grow old. 


Hails Alphabet of Geology ; or First Lessons in Geology and 
Mineralogy, with suggestions on the relations of rocks to soil. 
By 8. R. Hart, LL. D., author of Lectures on “ School Keeping,” 
“Geology and History of Vermont,” &c. With illustrations. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. pp. 196. $0.90. 

This is a timely volume, well adapted to afford the young much 
knowledge of the rocks, minerals, metals and soils,—objects daily 
seen, but of the names, importance and value of which many remain 
ignorant even to old age. It may be used while prosecuting other 
studies, and might be introduced into common and other schools. 
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Gleanings among the Sheaves. By C. Ti. Spurcron. Second 
edition. New York: Sheldon Co. Boston: for sale by 
Nichols & Hall, and by the Mass. S. 8S. & Pub. Society. 
pp. 223. 1869. 

This little gilt volume, with its tinted paper and short golden 
extracts, will show the wonderful power and fervid piety of the 
great preacher. Its index of subjects renders it valuable for choice 
quotations on a great variety of subjects. 


‘obacco and its Effects. A Prize Essay of 48 pages, showing that 

the use of tobacco is a physical, mental, moral and social evil. 

By Henry Grszons, M. D. For sale by J. P. Magee, Boston. 

Here is a calm, clear statement of the scientific facts which reveal 
the debasing and ruinous effects of tobacco. Let it go into every 
family and be read by all. 


The Gates Ajar. By Exizaneru Srvuarr Puerrs. Boston: 

Fields, Osgood & Co. pp. 248. 1869. 

That Miss Phelps is an uncommonly able and attractive writer 
has been often demonstrated, and is again in this pungent book. 
It is in the style of an autobiography of one who is smitten with a 
great loss,—the loss of a loved brother. To the sufferer, friends of 
all kinds come to comfort, and some of them in a most absurd and 
often excruciating way. Much of the severity towards such per- 
sons is deserved, and serves them right. But the caricature, “ Dea- 
con Quirk,” looks some like a bid for those readers who already 
think little enough of deacons, and churches, and the Bible. The 
true and beautiful consolation is well drawn, and the glimpses of 

the other life are reviving. 


Poems. By Lucy Larcom. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. pp. 
275. 1869. 


The verses in this volume are various in subject and style. Some 
of them are very pretty, none of them of great power. Several of 
them intimate that their author does not think highly or hopefully 


of married life. The following selections may serve as pleasing 
specimeys of the volume :-— 


They whose hearts are whole and strong, 
Loving holiness, 

Living clean from soil of wrong, 
Wearing truth’s white dress,— 

They unto no far-off height 
Wearily need climb ; 

Heaven to them is close in sight 
From these shores of time. 
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Only the anointed eye 
Sees in common things,— 

Gleams dropped daily from the sky,— 
Heavenly blossomings. 

To the hearts where light has birth 
Nothing can be drear; 

Budding through the bloom of earth, 
Heaven is always near. 


“Take the fruit I give you,” says the bending tree ; 
“Nothing but a burden is it all to me. 

Lighten ye my branches ; let them toss in air! 

Only leave me freedom next year’s load to bear.” 
“Do my waters cheer thee,” says the gurgling spring, 
“ With the crystal coolness ’tis their lite to bring ? 
Leave me not to stagnate, creeping o’er the plain; 
Drink for thy refreshment ; drink and come again!” 
“Can I yield you blessings?” says the friendly heart. 
“Fear not I am poorer, though I much impart, 
Wherefore should you thank me? giving is my need. 
Love that wrought none comfort sorrow were indeed.” 


Loving Jesus Early. A True Life. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Publication Committee. pp. 164. $0.50. 
A plain narrative of the coming and early going of a dear little 
girl. 


The Mass. S, 8. and Publishing Society, 13 Cornhill, Boston, 
have for sale the following excellent books :-— 


Glimpses of Christ, in Moly Scripture. By Tuomas Laurie, D.D. 
Published by Gould & Lincoln, Boston. pp. 264. 1869. $1.50. 
The book contains twenty ably written chapters on such important 
subjects as Looking unto Jesus, First Witnesses for Christ, Walk- 
ing with Christ, &c., &e. 

A Book about Dominies ; being the reflections and recollections 
of a member of the profession. Published by Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. pp. 265. 1869. The English schoolmaster’s profession is 
here set forth by a kind-hearted, half serious, half comic old man, 
who loves “boys,” but hates “ young gentlemen ;” who regards sin 
and death the two great sorrows of the schoolmaster, and who kept 
and believes in a “Lion” for his boys’ hands instead of a “birch” 
for their backs. The book will prove useful to the members of this 
important profession ; though we are far enough from agreeing with 
it in saying clergymen’s “occupation is gone; we dominies are 
stepping into their place.” 
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Archies Shadow. By Lyxve Patwer. Published by Moore & 
Nims, Troy, N. Y. pp. 355. This is one of the popular “ Magnet 
Stories,” like “ Drifting and Steering.” Anger, the great soul-shadow 
in its outbursts, its consequences and the way to conquer it, is por- 
trayed in a charming story, adapted to youth in its style, yet written 
with such power that older persons will eagerly read it through. 

Stella Ashton ; or Conquered Faults. By Mrs. C. Y. Barlow. 
Published by J. C. Garrigus & Co., Philadelphia. pp. 264. Vari- 
ous faults, such as discontent, teasing, complaining, procrastinating, 
falsehood, &c., and the way to gain the victory over them, are 
beautifully developed in a charming story. It cannot fail to do 
good, 

Spectacles for Young Eyes. By 8S. W. Lander. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. pp. 203. 1869. The “sights” of New York City 
here shown to children, in a pleasant style, and with many historic 
facts and incidents thrown in, are The Harbor, A Walk in Broad- 
way, The Manhattoes, West Point, Bowling Green, Barnum’s 
Museum, Greenwood, Central Park, &c. 


Tow Not to be Sick. A sequel to “Philosophy of Eating.” By 
Ausert J. Bettows, M.D. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Boston: H. A. Young. pp. 366. 

For thorough and original investigation, especially in the depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Dr. B. is acknowledged to have few equals. 
He is a Homeopathist in practice and believes in the wise choice of 
food. He thinks butter, sugar, starch, &c., are chief causes of dis- 
ease, and gives very many valuable tables, rules and suggestions 
which look rational and practical. He is certainly laboring in a 
right direction, and it is time all the people read and thought far 
more than they do on this whole subject of the prevention of 
disease. 

Religion and the Reign of Terror; or the Church during the 
French Revolution. Prepared from the French of M. Edmond De 
Pressensé, by Rev Joun P. Lacroix, A. M. New York: Carle- 
ton & Lanahan. For sale by James P. Magee, agent of the New 
England Methodist Depository, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 

This American edition is an abridgment of the recent work pub- 
lished in Paris, the object of which is to describe, from an enlight- 
ened Christian stand-point, the vicissitudes of religion and its rela- 
tions to the civil power in France during the eventful years from 
1789 to 1802. Nothing more interesting and important to Ameri- 
can readers has lately appeared than this vigorous handling of the 
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great subjects and characters which distinguish the French Revolu- 
tion. We are surprised that such bold utterances in regard to 
Napoleon and his despotic system should be allowed publication in 
France. He is called a despot, and his sneers at the idea of free- 
dom, and his sacrilegious use of religion for his personal advance- 
- ment, are exposed with an unflinching hand. More thrilling than 
any fiction are the exhibitions and descriptions of those strangest 
personages which the strangest period of history developed. The 
brief fourteen years of the Revolution left all succeeding times 
in astonishment at the names of Mirabeau, Desmoulins, Danton, 
Hébert, Chaumette, Anacharsis, Clootz, Marat, Charlotte Corday, 
Robespierre, Talleyrand and General Bonaparte. 


Watchwords for the Warfare of Life. From Dr. Martin Luther. 
Translated and arranged by the author of the Chronicles of the 
Schénberg-Cotta Family. New York: M. W. Dodd. Boston: 
for sale by A. F. Graves. pp. 330. 1869. 

As is manifest to all, this book is full of short, rich extracts from 
the multifarious writings of one whose “prose is a half-battle ;” 
and of whom it has been said, “ few deeds are equal to his words.” 
Moral Uses of Dark Things. By Horace Busunett. New 

York: Charles Scribner & Co. Boston: for sale by H. A. 

Young & Co. 

The republication, from Hours at Home, of these beautiful and, 
in their way, unrivalled essays, only needs to be announced. Who 
else can write like this crooked theologian on such themes as, “ Of 
Night and Sleep,” “Of Want and Waste,” “Of Non-intercourse 
between Worlds,” “Of Winter,” “Of the Mutabilities of Life,” 
“Of the Sea,” &c. ? 


The National Temperance Society has lately published the fol- 
lowing valuable books: 


Philip Eckerts Struggles and Triumphs. 18mo. pp. 216. $0.60. 
This interesting narrative of a noble, manly boy, in an intem- 
perate home, fighting with the wrong, and battling for the right, 
should be read by every child in the land. Though yielding to 
repeated temptation, Philip sought and found grace to overcome; 
and after severe struggles came full and glorious triumph. 
The Broken Rock. By Kruna, author of “Lift a Little,” ete. 
18mo. pp. 139. $0.50. 
It beautifully illustrates the silent and holy influence of a meek 


and lowly spirit upon the heartless rumseller, until the rocky heart 
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was broken. The high reputation of the author is well sustained ; 
and the book cannot fail of exerting a powerful influence for good. 
J. N. Stearns, publishing agent, 172 William Street, New York. 


J. P. Skelly & Co., Philadelphia, have sent us the following ex- 
cellent volumes, which we commend to all who are in search of 
touching books which leave good impressions. 


Nothing but Leaves. pp. 288. $1.25. 
Happy Days at Fernbank. pp. 252. $1. 


Gretchen's Troubles. A story of German peasant life. pp. 182. 
$0.75, 


Mary Morne and Her Friend. $0.75. 
Lily’s Looking-Glass. $0.45, 


Pictures and Stories of Animals. Yor the little ones at home, 
ny Mrs. Sansorn Tenney. New York: Sheldon & Co. Boston: 
ichols & Noyes. 

Six handsome volumes of 150 pages each, in red covers, with 
hundreds of wood engravings, and all put up in a paper box, forms 
one of the prettiest book presents for boys and girls, of the season. 
Birds; Quadrupeds ; Bees and Insects; Fishes and Reptiles; Sea 
Shells and River Shells; Sea Urchins, Star Fish and Corals; are 
the titles of these six beautiful volumes. 


Juvenile Picture Books. Series 1. By the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Philadelphia. 


These Picture Books consist of ten beautifully illustrated stories 
in paper covers, having an attractive religious cast. The titles are: 
The Good Shepherd, Missionary Stories, Book about Animals, Book 
about Birds, My Christmas Present, Sea Stories, My Birthday 
Present, Bible Stories, My Father’s Gift, My Mother’s Gift. If the 
children read these books they will grow better; they will read 
them if they can get them. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


Our Apotoey for less variety in this number is the length, abil- 
ity, importance and timeliness of the four papers here given. As 
often happens with articles, sermons and “store bills,” they were 
longer than they were meant to be and could neither be omitted 
nor shortened any more. But they are wide-awake and exhaust- 
ive; each in its way, will be read through by all who begin them, 
and will satisfy that class of our readers which has been hinting to 
us that our articles inclined to be too short; while those who are 
asking for shorter articles and more of them, will find that they 
now have a good large number, and that “ patient waiters are no 
losers.” 

We are glad to say to the friends who have been deeply inter- 
ested in the suecess of this Review from the beginning, that we 
enter upon the new year with more positive encouragements than 
ever before. Without agencies or any special efforts our subscrib- 
ers have increased one hundred; new and yaluable contributors 
are constantly seeking to address the Congregational ministers and 
churches through these pages; never before have we received so 
many encouraging letters from ministers and laymen, assuring us 
that we are doing a good work; and at last the pecuniary tide has 
turned from loss to gain, so that the income of the Review has 
exceeded all expenses by several hundred dollars. 

We now ask our friends East and West to speak good words for 
us, and make our work and our aims better known, thus aiding us 
to accomplish our cherished plans of improvement by doubling our 
subscription list this year. For such co-operation we promise that 
the Congregational churches and ministers and the cause and kihg- 
dom of our adorable Redeemer shall be the gainers. 


Dr. Wyckorr on THe Rampace. Dr. Wm. Il. Wyckoff, “Cor. 
See. Am. Bible Union,” has published a terrible pamphlet in reply 
to the article of Prof. Jewett in our last September number. As 
a prelude to the thunderings and lightnings and wild battle upon 
Mr. Jewett and the Essex South Association, the excited Doctor 
points his longest digit at the editors of this Review, and cries 
“tyrannical!” “dishonorable!” “timid!” because we have, as he 
says, condemned the translators of the new immersion Bible “ and 
their works to infamy, and utterly refuse every offer of explanation 
or justification.” 
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This is news to us, certainly! Every offer of explanation! It 
is strange that even an excited man should print such a statement 
and then actually append to it the correspondence which plainly 
convicts him of misstatement ! 

Dr. Wyckoff asked us if an article would “be acceptable” to us 
“Upon the reasons for revising the common English version, the 
condition of the original text, and the objects sought to be attained 
in the Revised Testament!” Of course, this was a new subject. 
We had published nothing about “the reasons for revising the com- 
mon English version,” and did not wish to open that subject. Dr. 
Wyckoff himself admitted this when writing his letter, by adding 
that all the wide work laid out would be done up in “twenty pages,” 
and that only “the leading points in Prof. Jewett’s article ” would 
“receive INCIDENTAL attention!” Of course we replied that “ it 
would be turning aside from our aims and productive of no good, 
so far as we can see, for us to publish anything in the proposed 
direction.” 

How absurd, then, it is in Dr. W. to charge us with refusing 


“xveERY offer of explanation!” How laughable in Dr. W. to go 
on at this rate :— 


“ It is natural, indeed, that the consciousness of wrong should render an 
editor timid! To allow that wrong to be exposed to his readers, must be a 
profound humiliation!! But a noble-minded man would prefer to undergo 
that humiliation, rather than to allow the innocent to suffer from false accu- 
sation, when an appeal is made to him on behalf of truth and justice!!!” 


O injured innocence! O truth crushed to earth! Could you not 
rise again, except through our Review, and that in a round about 
way which would only reach what we had published “incidentally !” 

In truth, no proposed writer ever asked us to publish, even on 
those remote subjects, nor seemed to desire it. Dr. W. wrote to 
us, “I have this day consulted Dr. Conant and he has consented to 
prepare an article!” i. e., Dr. C. declined any direct answer and 
proposed to change the subject! Indeed, did not the disappoint- 
ment of our declination show that this consulting Dr. C., and his 
consenting to reply was a mere dodge and shuffle for the purpose 
of foisting into our Review, under the garb of pet subjects, such a 
bitter and unworthy personal article as that of Dr. Conant’s in the 
Examiner and Chronicle of Dec. 34? And what better could we 
expect of one who volunteers to convict himself by the publication 
of private correspondence, perhaps by using money given for the 
circulating of the new Bible! 
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It was plain enough to us that Prof. Jewett had utterly annihi- 
lated the new version, Dr. C. himself seeming to admit it, and that 
no reply could be made. This will be fully manifest to all who 
will read the keen and searching Letter of Prof. Jewett to Dr. 
Wyckoff in the present number. To be sure it was hard to expe- 
rience such a sudden and irretrievable overthrow, and we are truly 
sorry it was necessary. But if $60,000 were begged of Christian 
people annually and spent in the miserable attempt to turn the 
Holy Bible into a sectarian popgun, it was time that some flashing 
sword struck and struck home. 


A Youne Giant Growrne. For years and years the multipli- 
cation of benevolent societies, and especially of Sabbath school 
and other religious publication societies, was the crying evil in our 
churches. It was also seriously felt that the publication and distri- 
bution of undenominational and very general books and tracts had 
been pushed altogether out of proportion; and that it is essential 
to the efficiency and growth of Congregationalism, as a vast power 
for Christ and his kingdom in the world, that our people should 
have their interests and funds specially drawn to the publication of 
books and tracts of a deeper and more thorough character. There 
was a time when our religious literature and influence was power- 
fully concentrated. For years the strong tendency had been to 
study and develop the fundamental principles and the deeper ex- 
perience of religion. It was an era of doctrines, of self-examina- 
tion and of personal growth in piety and power. There was call 
and capital for expansion, diffusion ; and the result was a going out 
into generous union, and wide co-operative work, in all the world, 
The deep and mighty springs rose and broke over all their banks 
and filled the world with revivals, with Bibles, with missionaries, 
home and foreign, and with an undenominational, and therefore 
necessarily superficial literature, which, nevertheless, was well cal- 
culated for immediate and vast effect, inasmuch as the work of 
fundamental instruction had been long and thoroughly done in 
families, in churches and in society in general. 

But the time has come, and fully and painfully come for replen- 
ishing and securing the fountains. They are in danger of being 
utterly neglected and destroyed. Our great work now is to lay 
again the foundations broadly for this generation and this new era. 
The importance of personal culture, thorough experience, weight 
of character and fixed and definite religious principles, has been 
lost sight of in the long and energetic call to activity. The rising 
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storm of unbelief and error, of immorality and extravagance, can 
only be quelled by the voice of God speaking to the people, as of 
old, in the fundamental doctrines of religion. The first principles 
of the Gospel system, the Bible itself, and indeed the very charac- 
ter of God and his Christ, are on trial before the world, in our 
homes and churches, and in all this new generation, as never be- 
fore. When the accumulated rubbish shall have been cleared away 
so that the mighty foundations of Christian faith shall be made to 
appear in their depth and beauty; when the work of thorough in- 
struction shall have been once more accomplished, we may expect 
to see a time of wider religious diffusion and more rapid Christian 
advancement than any in the past. To increase the calls to union 
and superficial activity is not the remedy for the evils of our times, 
nor the hope of the church. 

Such are the convictions to which our Congregational ministers 
and churches have been slowly but surely coming. As the result 
of these convictions the Congregational Sabbath School and Pub- 
lishing Society has been formed, out of two former societies. Its 
plans are broad, reaching to every church and individual in our 
whole denomination. It will undertake to provide and distribute, 
at the lowest cost, all the books and tracts, of whatever kind, which 
our churches shall need for all their great and growing work. 

Its new Illustrated Catalogue of books is a token of what it will 
do if our churches will now come forward and give it the confi- 
dence and the funds which it needs and for which it is getting 
ready to call loudly and importunately. It is verily a Young Giant 
in its organization and in its prospective capacities. Will our 
churches nourish and protect it, and share in its glorious triumphs 
over the multiplying and oppressive Philistines ? 


A ConerecationaL Mystery. Our Congregational House re- 
mains unbuilt and, to all appearance, will so remain forever! A 
profound astonishment to all other denominations, a dark mystery 
to ourselves, and a cause of sorrow, we doubt not, to angels and to 
God! Thousands of our church members dwell in their “sealed 
houses ;” our merchant princes are giving millions to every other 


good object ; our churches and societies are building monumental 
churches on every hand; and yet this precious opportunity for 
binding our whole people together as a mighty working agency for 
Christ, is passing away! Our noble House for garnering the his- 
toric and religious relics and memorials of our great Pilgrim an- 
cestry remains but an imaginary House! The place for gathering 
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all our benevolent and publishing societies, the headquarters for 
our anniversary meetings and for the descendants of the Puritans 
scattered abroad, is likely to be thought of as a pleasant dream, 
except for the sadness of its answering refrain, “It might have 
been!” For the small sum of $200,000, (of which $70,000 have 
been given and are waiting, waiting,) all this might be secured! 
The lower story of such a building might be rented for stores 
which would more than pay the interest on the original cost, and 
the repairs and insurance on the whole structure! <A few of our 
best and most far-seeing men have declared, repeatedly and with 
great emphasis, that the building of such a House is one of the 
most important, if not the most important, objects now before the 
Christian world! And yet, O mystery of-mysteries! our good 
giving men and our generous churches care for none of these things! 
but go right on giving to union institutions and efforts, for mere 
surface work and temporary effect, the very success of which will 
the more surely bury out of sight the original source and instru- 
ment of all moral power on this continent ! 


Tur QuEsTION oF ATONEMENT.—A great question like this, once 
raised for attack and defence, holds the mind of the Christian com- 
munity long. Our contributors have set forth exhaustively the 
errors of Dr. Bushnell’s book. Such errors are sure to be clearly 
seen at last. The leading article in our present number aims at 
thorough work. A humble Christian in the Middle States, whom 
great suffering has laid aside from active life, and inclined to much 
study of religious subjects, writes: “I never met with writings so 
profound, evincing such depth of thought and beauty of expression, 
and so replete with deadly poison. He is a truly great man in 
intellect, too great, I think, for his critics and reviewers to manage, 
and does on this account more harm than an ordinary errorist. I 
would not like to part with his writings—so grand in conception, 
and so ravishing in style—but I would like to have a work contain- 
ing a thorough and elaborate refutation of his Moral View of the 
Atonement. It seems to me that it would be well worth while for 
some giant mind to spend a few years in preparing a thorough refu- 
tation.” This is not far from our own editorial view of Dr. Bushnell 
as a writer, save that we have never been able to see so much pro- 
fundity in his picturesque, rich, and somewhat lawless style,— 
sounder and clearer men seem to us far deeper,—nor do we esteem 


it so vast an endeavor to overthrow his speculative and exegetical 
vagaries. 
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His whole book takes away meaning from the fifth chapter of 
Revelation, where we have the final inspired estimate of Christ’s 
sacrifice. “Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.” “A Lamb as 
it had been slain.” Can any reader feel that Dr. Bushnell’s book 
places the Saviour as this chapter does? He tries to enlarge and 
dilute the meaning of vicarious, till all good beings have the honor 
of it as well as their Lord, and in the same sense. He ignores the 
fact that no other person of ever so exalted virtue ever had such 
relations to the Celestial Government as He. Universal obligation 
and the nature of love can put none in His seat. Love is of many 
kinds and degrees. The mind that was in Christ Jesus we are bid- 
den to have, and we may have sincere religious love and not have 
His atoning mind for others—as related to government and salva- 
tion, even if we “fill up that which is behind of His afflictions,” 
which few Christians, we fear, feel the obligation to do as they 
should. The analogy from human love attempted by Dr. Bushnell 
is a far more deplorable failure than any “political analogy.” For 
there is a niche of peculiar and unexampled honor which our Lord 
fills in the Kingdom of Love by virtue of the shedding of His 
blood. There is an elevation Scripture reserves for Him. Dr. 
Bushnell’s work upon it is levelling work. If we should not say 
that he quite takes away our Lord, he widens His sepulchre into a 
great cemetery, and fills it with so many revered forms, that we 
know not where they have laid Him. His theory is really the old 
martyr theory elevated a little,—or the element of self-sacrifice for 
the truth thrown into the background, and that of self-sacrifice 
for others brought forward. After he has done his best to elevate 
the character and work of Christ on the mere foundation of the 
universal spirit of love, ignoring any peculiar relations of the Re- 
deemer to the system of things, we use his topmost stone as the 
lowest stone of our foundation, and build with these relations 
the superior structure of an orthodox atonement. Nay, love itself 
in God can do as much for sinners as we believe in, and he who 
denies it only shows, with all his expositions of love, that he does 
not believe God’s love to be so great as we do. His regard for ho- 
liness can do as much to protect its interests as we believe He does 
in giving His Son to die: why should any one represent this attri- 
bute as less strong in Him? Who shall say that Christ might not 
have so suffered as to have a grand saving effect upon the interests 
of government, as well as a moral effect upon that part of the gov- 
erned who are to be saved? or that His character was not high and 
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great enough for this? The angels from heaven that strengthened 
Him in His agony, the Bible says are of those who desire to look 
into his ; ssion, but find it too deep for them. Dr. Bushnell says 
they understand all about it, having a thorough, complete oneness 
with Him in it. We exalt him infinitely above angels and every 
name that is named. 

In general the book is an attempt to dissipate accurate and satis- 
factory doctrine into indefinite and unsatisfying speculation; an 
attempt, it is cheering to say, which has manifestly proved futile. 
At first glance it seemed to some not so much an endeavor to 
change the constituents as to break up and reverse the logical order 
of Christian belief. Such a view cannot now, in the light of a full 
examination, be supported. Something else is proposed instead of 
a redemption that is governmental, though the author unwittingly 
contradicts himself by admitting that “there is no redemption with- 
out an instituted government.” Justice, moral distributions, swwm 
cuique, is to be displaced by righteousness, or general goodness, 
though as soon as there be creatures, angelic or human, obedient or 
disobedient, righteousness must become justice. In keeping with 
this tampering with established discriminations we are offered a 
Christly sacrifice that is to be vicarious in a new sense without be- 
ing an atonement, and an at-one-ment without being, in any proper 
English sense, vicarious. Christ is not to be conceived as having 
any relations to law in our behalf, when He suffers,—this were a 
“shocking violation of reason,” while He innocently bears all the 
entailed evils of sin which there is not even an attempt to reconcile 
with reason. Perhaps this is why so much labor is expended in 
getting rid of distributive justice. All lawward effects of the Re- 
deemer’s work are made remote—the moral effect on men being 
interposed between—so as to take away from the former any vica- 
rious character. The whole is reduced to an influence, a moral end 
minus the means, a moral power rendered powerless. 

The more we read the Vicarious Sacrifice the more distinct is its 
departure from the truth. It is so wanting in clearness and argu- 
mentative order that this is not at first so apparent. And looking 
back to its predecessors the same taint of error is seen in them, 
e. g. in Christ and His Salvation, where His bearing the sins of the 
world is set forth as merely “representative,” an assumption of 
love, an incarnation in an earthly state made sorrowful by sin, and 
an enduring the direct attacks of wrong ; and where it is said :— 


“The suffering and death are penal upon Him, only in the sense that all 
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martyrs suffer penally, when the corporate judgments of God upon their 
wicked times and wicked fellow-men, infuriate and even dehumanize their 
natural feeling.” He gives Himself “to suffer just what men are suffering, 
in that penal disorder and social dislocation, which God, in judgment, has 
appointed for the fact of sin.” His anguish on Calvary, even, is not in view 
of the sins of the world, but the particular sin of His own murder! 


The same taint of error can be traced back to his Sermons for the 
New Life, betraying itself in the discourse on The Power of God in 
Self-sacrifice. 

Much of Dr. Bushnell’s misrepresentations of evangelical religion 
is wonderfully like those we are familiar with in Unitarian writings, 
Take the following on “cheap religion :”— 


“Is not the popular scheme of redemption through the vicarious suffering 
of Christ part and parcel of the same thing,—man hoping to escape the pen- 
alty of his own sin through the merits of Jesus, the sinner to go scot free, the 
sufferer of penalty the sinless ?”—“T'he Cost,” a tract, by Rev. J. ’. W. Ware. 

















